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World Book Encyclopedia 


Especially planned to help today’s teacher 
do a better job with less time and effort. 


At last, here is a set of long-needed teaching plans 
that embody all that modern psychology and educa- 
tional philosophy can contribute to teaching pro- 
cedures. 


Selected teachers in five school systems, public and 
parochial, all of whom had and used World Book 
Encyclopedia in their classrooms, kept a running 
anecdotal record for a full year. From these records, 
and through individual and group conferences, all 
under the direction of Dr. George H. Reavis, Educa- 
tional Counselor of Field Enterprises, a set of try-out 
teaching plans was developed, written, analyzed, 
and criticized. 

The result is this series of 22 teaching plans, tested 
and proved in actual use. Each one is a complete 
teaching plan covering a major topic, each is de- 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


1st Choice of America’s schools and libraries 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 5, Illinois 


signed for use with World Book, each was planned 
for a particular grade (4 through 8), yet can be easily 
adapted to grades above or below. These units are 
now available in booklet form carefully organized 
and well illustrated. They have been especially well 
received by curriculum workers and teachers who 
have examined them. 

Send the coupon now for your free index to World 
Book’s 22 new Unit Teaching Plans. Find out how 
they can help beginning and veteran teachers alike 
do an easier and more successful teaching job! 





Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 
Dept. 144A, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 
Please send me, without charge, a descrip- 
tive index to World Book’s 22 new Unit 
Teaching Plans for grades 4 through 8. 
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Che Department has rung the bell again with that 
Thirty-Second Yearbook, Science for Today’ s Chil- 
dren. \f the Department has ever issued a better 
yearbook, it has escaped me. This Thirty-Second 
Yearbook will be of inestimable help to us here in 
New York State. My congratulations to .. . all 
those who participated in the preparation of this 
noteworthy publication. 


William E. Young, Director 
Division of Elem. Education 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


Congratulations on the remodeled NationaL ELE- 
MENTARY Principat. I lost touch with the publica- 
tion last year when I moved from a principalship 
into the field of teacher education here at the state 
university. Recently a colleague gave me all the 
1952-53 issues I explored each one with keen inter- 
est, finding much readable, thought-provoking mate- 
rial. Some of the ‘high-spots’ were truly stimulating. 
I do not intend to miss reading any issues this year. 


Sara de Keni 

Asst. Prof. of Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Our faculty recently appointed a periodicals’ com- 
mittee to examine the current educational periodi- 
cals. They were asked to keep in mind factors w hich 
would be of most benefit to them in keeping abreast 
with the prevailing practices based on accurate re- 
search. After much review and discussion they 
recommended that we become a member of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals. 


Cecil Golden, Principal 
Jay Elementary School 
Jay, Florida 


We have put Science for Today’s Children on 
our required reading list for all students in our sci- 
ence classes for elementary curriculum students. 


W. E. Merrill, Prof. 
Dept. of Science 
Radford College 
Radford, Virginia 
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In the “old days”, a pupil went “to the foot of 
the class” if he missed the spelling of a word 
from a list of words he had to learn by rote. 
How much better it is today, when a student 
who is fortunate enough to have WORD 
POWER THROUGH SPELLING can learn 
the spelling of a word by using it, by learning 
its different meanings, by learning related words. 
Besides, the pupil’s “competition” is not with 
other members of the class but with his own 
record, the tests and reviews which show his 
individual needs. 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING by 
Lillian E. Billington, a series of books for grades 
2 to 8, promotes the learning of spelling in ways 
that are interesting and meaningful to young 
people. For example, the pupil learns from nu- 
merous visual aids the multiple meanings of 
common words; he learns in context that words 
have various derived forms; he finds that simi- 
lar vowel and consonant sounds may be spelled 
differently; and he discovers the uses of a simple 
dictionary, appropriate for his grade. The indi- 
vidualized program of study and tests helps 
to assure permanent learning. 


In these ways, WORD POWER THROUGH 
SPELLING attacks the problem of failure in 
spelling. It changes the old-fashioned word list 
into a living language study, and it provides the 
many opportunities for success that every pupil 
deserves. 


Silver Burdett Company 
45 East 17th Street * New York 3, N. Y. 


Chicago * Dallas * San Francisco 
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Get Off That Treadmill! 


“Finding the time to do the really important things’—what a challet nge to everyone living in 
the stepped- up tempo of a modern age! Community agencies take much of our time; our work 
makes a further demand; our personal lives require time for personal matters, for relaxation and for 
enriching experience. Children, teachers, parents and principals all find themselves in the same 
dilemma. Clearly, there is need for every individual to strive for order, continuity and security in 
the art of living. 4 

There is no single panacea that will turn the trick. Say what we will, we pay attention to the 
things we deem imperative. We do those things holding highest priority in the light of our role, 
as we conceive that role, and in view of all the circumstances we face. There will never be time to 
do everything. But a partial solution may be found in a re-assessment of the highest values to which 
we shall commit ourselves. We can “do things” for children, for teachers, and for parents at the 
very time they need to be doing these things for themselves, with the principal serving variously as 
stimulator, counselor, or catalyst. 

But, the principal says, “My day is made for me. I can’t control what | do.” To which one 
might reply, “How did you ‘get’ like that? How can you get off the treadmill?” Have a good chat 
with yourself; view your task in perspective. Select those activities of highest priority and work on 
them first. You may find a revelation in the fact that many things now cluttering your day can be 
better done thru sharing authority and responsibility with others. 

W. T. Edwards 

Head of Elementary Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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Authors and Artists 


The theme for this issue, “The Resourceful 
Principal Finds Time for the Job,” has been de- 
veloped in a series of articles contributed by a 
number of persons. 

Authors for “Checklist for the Principal— 
Part Il” and “Divide and Conquer” are listed 
and identified on the pages where these articles 
appear. 

“Clerical Help for Principals” was contributed 
by Leonor M. Ricn, principal of Noonan and 
Ww ashington Schools, Winchester, Massachusetts. 

Lucy Nutton from the College of Education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, wrote “Ad- 
ministration is Sharing.” 

“Interest, Study, and Action” was sent in by 
Water H. HELLMAN, assistant superintendent 
of schools in Fairfield, Connecticut. 


“Parents are Members of my Class,” a combi- 
nation article and picture spread, Was prov ided by 
Jay WaxenserG, a third-grade teacher in Great 
Neck, N.Y. The photographs were taken by a 
Great Neck parent, Mrs. MarGaret ADAMs, 


“Where the Dawn Comes up Like Thunder” 
was written for us by Harotp J. McNAatty. Dr. 
McNally is on a year’s leave from his job as pro- 
fessor of Education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, to work with the Point Four program in 
Burma. 


“Five ‘Musts’ for the Social Studies” was writ- 
ten by O. F. Brown, principal of the Prestonia 
School, Louisville, Kentucky. 


“School Policy—Imposed, Proposed, Com- 
posed?” is the second in a series of three articles 
prepared by a group of students taking a course 
in educational administration under CLARENCE 
A. Newe ., Professor of Educational Adminis- 
tration at the University of Maryland. The 
students were: CATHERINE D. Bray, teacher, 
Ketcham Elementary School, Washington, D. C., 
and the following persons from Maryland: 
Ciare W. Banos, teacher, Parkside Elementary 
School, Silver Spring; Witt1AM L. BRooMALL, 
principal, Viers Mill Elementary School, Silver 
Spring; ALBert A. GIBson, principal, Rockville 
Elementary School, Rockville; Haze, M. Gr- 


MorE, teacher, Rockville Elementary School, 
Rockville; THomas JoHNson, principal, Lanham 
Elementary School, Lanham; Fannie B. Knope, 
principal, High Point Elementary School, Pasa- 
dena; ELEANor B. Moore, teacher, Bladensburg 
High School, Bladensburg; Donatp D. Pierce, 
teacher, Kensington Junior High School, Ken- 
sington; WILLIAM PYLes, principal, Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase High School, Bethesda; and Grace 


A. ZELLER, principal, Parkside School, Silver 
Spring. Editorial assistance was provided by 


EvizanetH Layton, teacher, Bethesda- Chevy 
Chase High School, Bethesda, Maryland. 


Persons who contributed to the special fea- 
tures—“What Do You Think?” and “New and 
Worth Reading”—are identified on the pages 
where these features appear. 


Arne Randall, Chairman of the Department of 
Applied Arts at Texas Technological College in 
Lubbock, provided the cartoon on p. 14. 





| A superior basal 
reading series 
(Grades 1 through 6) 


READING FOR 
INTEREST, REVISED 








by PAUL WITTY and OTHERS 


A balanced reading program based 
on recent studies in child develop- 
ment. Children love these books, 
written at their own levels of inter- 
est, experience, and skill. Appealing 
illustrations. With Practice Books, 
Teachers Guides, and a Readiness 
Filmstrip 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK 14 CHICAGO 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
Home Office: BOSTON 16 
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CHECKLIST 
for the 
Principal 


1. Have you analyzed the needs of your school 
in terms of their importance and immediacy? ? 

. Can you structure your day or do you always 

give immediate attention to the immediate 

demand? 

Are you flexible in changing your plans as the 

need arises? 

4. Have you analyzed the scheduling of your 
time in terms of the best time for each ac- 
tivity? 


'N 


aw 


5. Can some jobs be spread over longer periods 
of time? 

a. Can budget-making be so organized that 
it is a continuous, year- round process? 

b. Are curriculum- making and other in-serv- 
ice training activities planned as normal, 
year-round activities rather than hectic, 
short-term projects? 

6. Are routines organized so that they are taken 
care of automatically and with the least ex- 
penditure of time and energy on the part of 
~_ to whom they are assigned? 
. Is the office filing system effective? 

b. Are reports and other jobs which occur at 
regular intervals taken care of according 
to a schedule? 

c. Are frequently repeating routines—re- 
quests for records of transferred pupils, 
notifications to parents of tardiness, fre- 
quent absence, requests for absence ex- 
planations, etc.—taken care of on mimeo- 
graphed cards or letters? 
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Editor’s Note: Last summer, a group of 
graduate students at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, reviewed the job 
analysis reports that appeared in the October 
issue of this magazine. They then developed 
(1) a series of questions which a principal 
might use to gain further insight into his job 
and his ways of working, and (2) a series 
of questions which help point the way to 
good use of time. The first series appeared 
in the October magazine; the second series 
appears here. 

The students who worked on this project 
included one assistant superintendent—Ar- 
thur ]. Lewis, Minneapolis, Minnesota—and 
the following elementary school principals: 
Wayman R. F. Grant, Mobile, Alabama; 
Robert N. King, Glens Falls, New York; 
George R. Reynolds, Great Neck, New 
York; and Harry W. Robinson, Muskegon 
Heights, Michigan. 








~ 


10. 


Is there duplication of effort in the carrying 

out of routines? 

. Is there unnecessary duplication of facts 
” aaa on various forms? 

b. Can forms be set up to serve multiple pur- 
poses (i.e.: textbook sign-out cards might 
also be textbook inventory cards)? 

Are answers to common parent questions— 

school policies and procedures—formalized in 

pamphlet or other form? 

Are answers to common questions from teach- 

ers formalized in handbook or pamphlet form? 

Would custodian’s or secretary’s handbooks 

lessen time needed for explanation and direc- 

tion on your part? 

Are channels of communication simple, clear 

and effective? 

a. Are bulletins organized in a uniform, fil- 
able form? 

b. Is the teachers’ bulletin board attractively 
and effectively organized and maintained? 

c. Do you take care of routine announce- 
ments in bulletins rather than in faculty 
meetings? 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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DIVIDE 


Portland, Oregon... 


I have long held to the belief that any job in 
the school which is well handled, regardless of 
who does it, is ultimately of definite help to the 
principal. This is indicated by the smoothness 
in operation of the school plant, easy adjustment 
to daily or seasonal schedule changes, the response 
of the pupils and personnnel to emergencies, and 
the generally higher general tone of cooperative 
spirit among pupils, parents and staff. This 
smoother operation frees the principal both 
mentally as well as physically for the more ap- 
propriate educational outlets which should con- 
sume his time and energy. 

The following is a ‘random list of duties and 
minor responsibilites which have been success- 
fully assigned to pupils and adults so as to con- 
tribute to a smoother school operation and pro- 
vide for more efficient use of the principal's time. 
This list comes from a fairly large city school 
system, but the basic ideas are adaptable to most 
school settings. 

Audio-visual aids operators. Students in the 
intermediate and upper grades are trained to 
handle all the projectors, record and transcription 
players, tape recorders and public address systems 
used in the building. After a written examination 
and demonstrating operational skill, they are 
given printed operators’ cards. No other pupils 
may operate this technical equipment. 

Inter-mural game officials. These officials are 
selected on the basis of interest and ability. They 
are trained by the physical education instructor 
to officiate at softball, basketball, volleyball-and 
touch football games. Standard rules are taught, 
and after children pass appropriate tests they are 
given officials’ cards. Their work is scheduled and 
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“What are some of the jobs, frequently 
handled by the principal, which could be 
turned over to, or shared with, other per- 
sons? Can the delegating or sharing of 
responsibility be managed in such a way 
that it 1) frees time for the principal so 
that he is able to accomplish more in areas 
which are definitely his responsibility, and 
2) provides legitimate growth opportunities 
for other people? Will you describe some 
effective ways you have developed for using 
the services of others—parents, children, 
teachers, custodians?” 

We sent these questions to several ele- 
mentary principals. Here are their answers 
—a good collection of practical suggestions. 











supervised at all times, with two or three games 
per week being the maximum time given to offi- 
ciating by any ‘single pupil. 

Office girls fill in when needed during part 
of the secretary’s lunch hour or during emer- 
gencies so that the principal is still able to go 
about his regular duties. These girls are trained 
to do specific jobs while on duty and the schedule 
is rotated to prevent excessive use of any one 
pupil’s time. 

A noon movie crew is trained to handle noon 
movies for primary children during inclement 
weather. Their work of ushering and helping the 
little folks is superv ae by a teacher. 

The bicycle crew : checks the parking area, 
handles publicity for bicycle rules, and reports 
to the teacher in charge. 

Auditorium helpers. Movable chairs in our 
auditorium necessitate handling of many chairs 
when programs and assemblies are held. One 
homeroom is responsible for putting the chairs 
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down and ushering the various grades to their 
places. Another homeroom puts the chairs away 
after the activity. 

Cooperative neighbors are given the telephone 
number of the building custodian and the school 
district police officer so that they may cal] the 
proper authorities if any unusual after-hours ac- 
tivities are noted. This cooperative help aids ma- 
terially in reducing the opportunity for break-ins 
and building damage at night and on weekends. 

Special efforts to inform outside groups about 
school district policies on the proper way to use 
the building facilities have paid big dividends. 
Permission for such use is issued at the district’s 
central office, but each new group is contacted 
and welcomed by the principal and custodian 
who determine what their special needs may 
be and how such needs can best be met. 

The custodian’s work is coordinated with the 
activities during and after school hours. Wherever 
his duties overlap with the educational functions 
of the pupils, a satisfactory plan of action is 
worked out—auditorium seating, furniture mov- 
ing, grounds, clean-up, etc. 

The teachers’ duty schedule is democratically 
rotated so that each teacher has a reasonable lunch 
hour and does not have an excessive amount of 
duty. Play areas are well supervised during all 
recess times by means of a long-range schedule 
in the hands of each teacher. 

The underlying success of much of the work 
that the principal delegates lies in the teacher- 
coordinator system whereby each teacher is in 
charge of an area or activity which he alone 
supervises. Some of these areas include Junior 
Red Cross, Junior Safety Patrol, Audio-Visual 
Aids, School Newspaper, Music and Records, 
Physical Education, Radio and TV Education, 
Bicycle Safety, Noon Movies, Fire Squad, Emer- 
gency Air Raid, Ushering, Auditorium Seating, 
Cafeteria Supervision, Physical Education, Art, 
Science, Student Council and Library. The men- 
tion of subject matter areas under the lists of co- 
ordinators does not imply departmentalizing. It 
simply indicates who will be active in clearing 
such materials to other staff members. 

In the area of building finances, it should be 
mentioned that a uniform prescribed system of 
accounting is used in each school and is handled 
by the building secretary so that bookkeeping 
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need not become another of the principal’s chores. 
The same is true of the cafeteria accounts which 
are handled by the cafeteria manager. All ac- 
counts are arranged to be supervised by the prin- 
cipal who co-signs all checks. 

A cooperative committee of three teachers 
works with the principal in deciding on major 
expenditures from the building funds. This pro- 
vides a broader representation and guarantees 
proper use of such money. 

Six guides that are used in the process of dele- 
gating areas of responsibility to pupils and adults 
are these: 


1. Use care in choosing those best suited for 
the job. 

2. Avoid duplication of personnel on several 
jobs. 

3. Outline the job, the reasons for it, and 
alternative procedures. 

4. Go thru the planned procedure with the 
people in the actual situation. 

5. Apply logical principles of time, space and 
movement, wherever possible. 

6. During the year, evaluate, give publicity, 
credit and thanks. 


In all cases the principal is responsible for the 
proper discharge of all delegated duties and must 
communicate with those to whom such duties are 
assigned in order to see that their proper function 
is continuing as planned. 

Many of these duties provide educational train- 
ing and contribute to the dev ‘elopment of habits 
of cooperative responsibility in a truly dynamic 
manner. 

Lynn N. JOHNSON 
Clinton Kelly Elementary School 


Waycross, Georgia... 


“Tl arrange the schedule for assembly pro- 
grams.” 

“T’ll supervise the Safety Patrol.” 

These are some of the statements that might be 
overheard at Crawford Street Schoo] during the 
busiest of all weeks—the one prior to the be- 
ginning of the school term for the pupils. At 
this time, teachers report on plans worked out 
at summer school, suggest changes in the instruc- 








tional program, and choose the schoolwide ac- 
tivities for which they will assume responsibility. 

What are some of these commonly-thought-of 
tasks of the principal that the teachers select as 
their responsibility? They range from minor one- 
time jobs to daily, year-long ones, such as: 


. Routine tasks of ringing bells for various 
Pontes tallying lunch lists, selling paper and 
pencils, looking after school supplies, and making 
the daily report to the visiting teacher. 

Committees on which a teacher represents 
the dhdeks aes study, art exhibit, science 
fair, and executive boards for the local teachers’ 
association and the Association for Childhood 
Education International. 

Activities which require more individual 
planning such as directing the three selected fund- 
raising drives of the year, scheduling the use of 
movie and _ film-strip projectors, coordinating 
health survey projects and reporting to the school 
nurse, directing the Christmas pageant, and super- 
vising the school’s safety patrol. 


In addition to these responsibilities, the teachers 
cooperatively plan and conduct directed-activity 
and appreciation periods which are staggered 
thruout the morning and are so arranged that 
each teacher has fifteen minutes of free time 
during the day. These periods are devoted to 
group and folk games and to appreciation of good 
music and literature. They not only benefit the 
teachers but also help to develop leadership 
among the children. 

Some people might wonder what the principal 
does other than supervisory and clerical work. 
In this school, with more than three hundred 
children and nine teachers, the principal has a 
full teaching schedule in addition to all other 
duties. She considers herself a coordinator of ac- 
tivities, a “trouble shooter” who is on call at all 
times when needed, a person who handles many 
routine affairs so that teachers may make and 
carry out plans, a “Jack at many trades but good 
at none” who works from “can until can’t” and 


enjoys every minute of it. 

This principal knows from experience that nine 
people have better ideas than one, and that when 
teachers have an opportunity to share in the re- 
sponsibilities of the school a friendly atmosphere 
develops, school affairs move smooth ly and effi- 
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ciently, and the results are most gratifying. There 
is never a dull moment. 
Would this principal revert to a line and staff 
type of organization? Never! 
GLapys DARLING 
Crawford Street Elementary School 


Wilmington, Delaware... 


“All staff members need to recognize their 
responsibility for the success of the educational 
enterprise... . / A staff is more than a collection of 
people. It is a team with varied talents.”? 

Principals who agree with these statements will 
find it possible to enlist the service of others in 
carrying out many of their duties and responsi- 
bilities. This will provide time for principals to 
give attention to areas which are definitely their 
responsibility, and to provide legitimate growth 
opportunities for others. 

In this matter of division of labor, it is impor- 
tant to recognize the wide variations in the indi- 
vidual school plant. The size of the staff, the 
student population, the nature and quantity of 
special facilities and special services are all factors 
that play a deciding part in what can be done 
in this area. The same is true of the individual 
abilities and attitudes of those concerned, and 
care must be taken to assign responsibilities ac- 
cording to willingness and competence. If the 
“Tl do it if I have to” feeling dominates, few 
truly helpful gains will be realized. But if the 
“helping hand” spirit exists, astounding results 
can be achieved. 

Much can be done by clerks, parents, teachers, 
custodians, and children to relieve the principal 
of many minute details and to help him reach 
the highest level as a professional and community 
leader. 


The clerk 


Checking attendance records—principal handling 
only problem cases. 
Doing routine reports w ith final check by princi- 


pal. 





1 Thoughts expressed by administrators w ho attended 
a workshop for Delaware school administrators last 
spring. The theme for the meeting was “Time for Edu- 
cational Leadership.” 
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Me eting visitors. 

Answering telephone with courteous inquiry of 
business. Principal need be given only important calls. 

Giving out supplies and equipment and keeping 
record of same. 

Scheduling use of special rooms and equipment. 

Acquainting substitutes with school routines. Prin- 
cipal can give specific instructions. 

Calling for substitutes and reporting their release. 

Attending to collection of funds—milk, Red Cross, 
stamps and bonds, United Fund, flower fund, etc. 

Supervising “Lost and Found” department with 
assistance from children and custodians. 

Receiving and delivering messages for teachers and 
children. 

Compiling information for certain studies. 

Delivering notices, mail, etc., to staff members. 

Helping teachers use equipment—film projector, 
recording machine, etc. 

Arranging transportation details for class trips. 

Giving first aid in absence of nurse, if properly 
qualified. 


The parents 


Assisting with typing, especially if little or no 
clerical help is provided. 

Serving as receptionists in school office, answering 
telephone, etc. 

Helping assigned staff members on playground, in 
lunch room. 

Working on committees to study and handle 
common problems—safety, welfare, field trips. 

Chairing or being member of school study groups. 

Registering new pupils in spring round-up period. 

Helping librarian. 


The children 


Providing messenger service. 

Serving on safety squads, leader corps, library 
squads, audio-visual crew. 

Participating i in such club work as “Good Neigh- 
bor” which tries to serve community in which school 
is located. 

Helping in cafeteria (appearance, 
smoothness ). 

Being hosts at school programs or events—flower 
show, American Education W eek, fairs, meetings. 

Assuming responsibilities in summer camp pro- 
grams. 

Assisting with stage properties and lights. 


orderliness, 


The custodians 


Giving help in fire and air raid drills; traffic details. 

Supervising safety factors inside building and on 
playground and campus. 

Being responsible for opening and closing building 
at night for meetings, classes, adult activities. 


Doing necessary errands if size of the force per- 
mits. 
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Assisting with various drives—clothing, food col- 
lection, counting and packing | items. 

Using i initiative in maintaining superior health con- 
ditions in building. 


The teachers 


It is evident that staff members can help in 
many ways. Because of a teacher’s thoro knowl- 
edge of the school’s organization, she can be a 
key assistant in this entire project. She knows 
better than anyone the workings of the school. 
With the cooperation of a staff, this multiplicity 
of duties can be divided and executed well and to 
the advantage of the entire school community. 

Eriva M. DuGAN 
Charles B. Lore School 


Lexington, Kentucky ... 


Teachers 


We find grade chairmen—first thru sixth—very 
satisfactory. In this way, requests for needed in- 
formation, reports, and materials are cleared with 
six people instead of thirty-four, thus saving much 
time for the principal. The grade chairman meets 
with her grade group for discussions. Again, this 
is time saving for a principal and is definitely an 
opportunity for growth for the teacher as a group 
leader. These chairmen are selected by the grade 
teachers from their own number each year. All 
routine matters—textbooks, new supplies, etc.— 
are handled thru the grade chairmen. 

Teachers hand in items for agenda for faculty 
meetings. We find it a good idea to rotate chair- 
men, with chairman appointing someone for the 
next meeting. 

Teacher chairmen for social committees, fire 
drills,. Junior Red Cross, etc., are all helpful. 

Mailboxes are very convenient for placing mes- 
sages and mail for teachers, except in cases of 
emergency when it is necessary to reach a teacher 
immediately. 

Two teachers supervise the arrival and loading 
of bus children. 

Teachers handle many reports. A checklist . 
necessary reports showing dates they are due, i 
given to all teachers. 








\ttendance reports are handled by the grade 
chairmen. A different teacher in each grade group 
compiles this report each month. The principal 
makes her report from six grade reports, instead 
of from thirty-four individual reports. A mimeo- 
graphed form for this grade report is given to the 
chairmen each month. 


Children 


We recommend service committees, such as 
those that help pick up the paper from the yard, 
set up chairs in the auditorium, help to sweep 
parts of the building (our building is very large), 
dust and take over light housekeeping duties, help 
to keep toilets clean. 

By a rotating system, our 5th- and 6th-grade 
children help in the cafeteria. 

Older children are trained to answer the tele- 
phone, to take and deliver messages, to count milk 
money, and to distribute notices to be sent home. 

Classes rotate in taking responsibility for ar- 
ranging and changing the bulletin boards thruout 
the building. 

Patrol boys help children cross streets safely, 
help with loading, and with various other safety 
activities. 

Citizens’ committees in each room are very 
helpful. They help to eliminate minor discipline 
problems that might otherwise be referred to the 
office. 

Conferences with parents and children will in 
many instances eliminate disciplinary problems 
being sent to the office. We stress never sending a 
child to the office until all other methods fail. 
The office of the principal should be the friendly 
place that every child looks forward to visiting 
to share his good work rather than to receive 
discipline. 


Parents 


Appointments for conferences with teacher and 
principal are made in advance, except in case of 
emergency. 

Parents help with pre-school clinic. 

Parents help with health program, take children 

o dentist, come two days each week to give 
yeh to needy children from PTA welfare 
cabinet. 

Parents act as homeroom mothers, assist with 
trips for children, with special parties, with re- 
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source materials for class studies, special movies, 


etc. 

A card file, showing the type of assistance each 
parent is willing to give, is kept in the school 
office. This file was compiled by the PTA and is 
revised and brought up to date each vear. 


Office routine 


Routine matters—requests for custodial help, 
supplies, etc——are handled by written requests 
which are placed in the principal’ s basket. 

All necessary blanks, slips, cards, needed by 
teachers, are placed on shelves in the office so 
they are available at any time. 

Notices to be announced over the public 
address system are put on the bulletin board over 
the mechanism by an appointed time. 


Secretarial help 


We have a full-time secretary in our school, 
furnished partly by our board of education and 
partly by our PTA. All monies, delivering of 
messages, telephone calls, typing, and general 
office ‘work, are cared for by the secretary. Chil- 
dren who are sent to the office for various reasons 
are talked with and carefully screened as to 
urgency of need before being passed on to the 
principal. No school should be without some 
secretarial help. Parents are quick to see the bene- 
fits derived here for a good school program and 
will lend a hand in making such help available. 

Mrs. Jutta R. Ewan 
Kenwick School 


Fails Church, Virginia... 


A school principal's job and primary aim should 
be to provide growth opportunities for other 
people—teachers, children, parents, clerks, cus- 
todians, and others. It is my belief that no princi- 
pal, supervisor, or any other administrator can 
do a job alone. T here should be no areas which 
are definitely the responsibility of the principal. 
There are two very important areas w hich reflect 
the philosophy and personality of the principal 
more than any others: esprit de corps, which im- 
plies enthusiasm, devotion and regard for the 
honor of the group, and public relations, when 
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there is a very deep feeling of confidence between 
the staff and the principal. 

To get specific workable suggestions for using 
the services of others this atmosphere must pre- 
vail first. Further, there must be organizational 
ability, courage to ask for help from others, eager- 
ness to learn from others, democratic ideals and 
practices, and diplomacy. 

In our school, we like to organize in our own 
groups, each making his own choice of committee 
participation. It is never well to say, “You do 
this” when “Would you like to do this?” sounds 
so much better and less principalish. 

When the groups are formed, each individual 
group draws up its aims and presents them to the 
entire group for study. Afterwards, there is con- 
tinuous evaluation—frequently restating the aim, 
if necessary, to meet current needs. 

After the staff chooses its committees, the 
Student Cooperative Association and the Parent- 
Teacher Association choose their committees, 
sponsored by the teacher chairman of the like 
committee. (All have about the same aims.) 

The Student Cooperative Association (SCA) is 
the over-all committee of the entire school and 
is composed of two representatives from each 
classroom, first grade thru seventh. The SCA 
Committee sees that the group meets once a week, 
has officers elected each semester by popular vote 
of student body and campaigns conducted with- 
out participation of teachers other than the spon- 
sor. All activities follow strict parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 

The Cafeteria Committee keeps the cafeteria 
neat and attractive. It provides art work, flowers 
and plants, maintains cleanliness, guides develop- 
ment of good manners, and cooperates with Hos- 
pitality Committee to see that visitors are seated 
and served. 

The Hospitality Committee meets visitors and 
acts as hosts and hostesses in all events. 

The Library Committee checks books in and 
out, keeps books in proper place, collects fines, 
and evaluates class attitudes in the library. 

The Physical Education Committee has a well- 
planned and supervised program for indoor and 
outdoor activities, has a scheduled time and place 
for play, makes sure each classroom has adequate 
playground equipment, and encourages groups to 
keep disturbing activities away from the building. 
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The Art Committee provides materials from 
the central store room so that each child has a 
variety of choices. It encourages creativeness and 
originality in every classroom, and sees that 
rooms, halls, and cafeteria are attractive. 

The Audio-Visual Committee checks out the 
projectors and record players, keeps the equip- 
ment and lists of films available for each teacher, 
shows each teacher how to use the equipment, 
and checks to see if films shown pertain to center 
of interest. 

The Bathroom Committee sees that all bath- 
rooms are kept clean, that soap and towels are 
available, and that bathrooms are treated with 
respect. 

In all the planning, setting up of aims, and 
evaluation by other people, we principals must 
never forget that sympathy, enthusiasm, and un- 
derstanding are the forces that i inspire the staff to 
make their fullest contribution, in whatever ca- 
pacity they are participating. 

AUDREY SNODGRASS 
Oak Street School 


Wauwatosa, Wisconsin... 


The following are descriptions of some ways in 
which our school personnel, children, and parents 
are lending valuable assistance in carrying on our 
educational program. 


4 schedule for movies 

One of the principal’s big responsibilities is 
that of securing adequate visual education mate- 
rials for school use thruout the year. Arranging 
a schedule for providing moving pictures which 
can be used most effectively is an important part 
of this task. The ideal arrangement for using a 
movie or any other visual aid would be to have a 
school or school-system library large enough to 
supply the aid at the exact time it is needed. 
Very few schools are fortunate enough to have 
this arrangement. Our school system secures its 
movies from a large Milw aukee visual service 
company. We can have practically any films we 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Clerical Help 
for Principals 


For more than two decades, a changing con- 
cept of the elementary school principalship has 
demanded that we reassess the responsibilities 
with care as we attempt to discharge them with 
skill and competence. The elementary school 
principal has to pursue a multiplicity of profes- 
sional activities. His responsibilities include school 
management, organizational problems, instruc- 
tional improvement, curriculum building, orient- 
ing teachers new to the staff, guidance, school- 
community relations, self-i improvement, discover- 
ing the untapped resources among the staff, 
knowing the culture in which children spend 
their out-of-school time, guiding parent and 
teacher study groups, arranging materials for 
publication, maintaining a sense of humor and a 
continuing personal vigor and vitality. 

But the major objectiv es of professional leader- 
ship can soon be obscured by details of handling 
office mail, computing monthly attendance re- 
ports, counting money, entering data on perma- 
nent records, and the like. If 35 percent of the 
school day has to be used for fulfilling the duties 
involved in office routine, the principal cannot 
meet his professional responsibilities. To meet 
these obligations, he must be released from the 
time-consuming clerical details that a secretary 
can handle better at less cost to the public. 

We principals need clerical help. But we can- 
not hope to be given such help without sub- 
mitting evidence of our needs to those who can 
provide the necessary clerical personnel. When 
clerical help is sought, the school board is justified 
in asking a principal to substantiate his reasons 
for requesting such assistance. Thus, it seems the 
part of wisdom for principals who are seeking 
a clerk to organize three well-planned lists: 


1. The administrative duties of a professional 
nature, with particular reference to those per- 
taining to the supervision of the school. 


LEONOR M. RICH 


N 


The clerical work being handled by the prin- 
cipal. Show how this limits the time the prin- 
cipal can spend on other tasks that should be 
given primary attention. 

3. The list of jobs that should be assumed by a 
clerical assistant to give the principal time for 
the jobs that are his major responsibility. 


It is important to emphasize that just anyone 
with free time to act as secretary will not meet 
the requirements for a clerk. 


For most adults who visit the school for the first 
time, the elementary school clerk establishes a rela- 
tionship between the school and the visitor which 
is likely to leave a lasting impression. If it be true 
that a ‘principal can make or break a school, it is 
equally true that a clerk can make or break her 
principal. A friendly, cheery, and cordial greeting 
makes the visitor feel that his presence is welcome, 
while the opposite attitude antagonizes the visitor 
and makes the ensuing interview with the principal 
unnecessarily acid and difficult.! 


Administrative secretary 

In the system in which I am employed, each 
school that has fourteen teachers or more is sup- 
plied with a full-time supervising principal and 
a secretary. I have two schools, neither quite large 
enough to meet these requirements. In the two 
schools there is a total of tw enty-five classrooms, 
twenty-two of which are filled. For these two 
schools, there is one administrative secretary who 
divides her time between the two buildings. 

There are several such positions in the school 
system, and, in each case, a person with teaching 
experience has been selected as administrative 
secretary. The reason is self-evident. Much of 
the time she is in one building when the principal 
is in the other. Her frequent contacts with teach- 
ers and children demand an understanding of 
children and of the profession. 





1 Lane, Robert Hill. The Principal in the Modern Ele- 
mentary School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1944. p. 19 
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The person who fills this position needs the 
following qualifications: 


Ability to maintain good public relations by 
telephone and personal contact. 

Ability to handle emergencies calmly. 

Ability to teach so that she may be placed in a 
classroom when there is a need. 

Ability to exercise sound judgment in preventing 
classroom interruptions. 

Ability to use the typewriter effectively. 

Ability to take shorthand is helpful but it is not 
a requisite for the position. 


The administrative secretary spends about three 
percent of her time handling classrooms. She 
spends about 12 percent of her time helping the 
doctor and the nurse with clerical details of 
physical examinations, making appointments with 
parents, attending to minor first-aid measures, 
keeping physical record cards up-to-date, and 
checking the receipt of contagious disease cer- 
tificates. About 70 percent of her working hours 
is spent on activities that are purely clerical. The 
remaining 15 per cent is spent on administrative 
procedures, under the guidance of the principal. 
The secretary is never expected to make decisions 
that should be made by the administrator, but 
she assists with administrative details such as 
sending notices to teachers, taking inventory of 
supplies, collecting and banking monies, etc. 

There are strong and w eak points in having 
one secretary for two buildings. Probably the 
strongest factor is the*element of security among 


teachers in knowing that someone is in the office 
ready to assist when there is a need. The weak- 
ness lies in the double set of details that must be 
handled in such way that both buildings receive 
a fair amount of attention as the many daily re- 
quests from teachers and children and parents are 
being met. 


Need is emphasized 


At the meeting of presidents of state principals’ 
associations held in Detroit, Michigan, in June 
1952, it was generally agreed that the trend is 
toward one full-time supervising principal for 
each building of ten or more teachers. At least 
part-time clerical assistance is essential. Some 
educators contend that any building of eight or 
more teachers should have a full-time principal 
and clerk. Others base their judgments upon pupil 
enrolments, stating that any building having two 
hundred or more pupils is in need of a clerical 
worker. 

The State Administration Committee of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation has been 
making a study for the past three years concern- 
ing the provision of clerical help for principals 
and classroom teachers. A questionnaire that was 
sent to a cross-section of the elementary school 
principals thruout the Commonwealth in March 
1952, revealed the following information: * 





2 McLin, William H. “Clerical Help for School Prin- 
cipals.” The Massachusetts Teacher, Vol. XXXI. No. 8. 
May, 1952. 
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Hours spent 
Kdg.— Kdg.- Full-time Part-time Teacher Pupil on clerical 
Enrolment Gr. 6 Gr. 7 Sec’y. Sec’y. Asst. Asst. work outside 
school 
100 or less I I oO O° 9) oO 1-8 
101-200 5 me o 0 I 0 1-3 re 
201-300 40 a3! o a I ; 2 a 
301-400 6 . 3; 3 2 3 
401-500 ; 5 2 3 ee 3 a y I ape eee 
501-600 3 2 Re Oo , a 6 
601-700 2 I : I ‘aor es poe ae I-13 
701-1000 I 2 2 es we? 2 I-13 
1001-1300 ‘i o a ee Tere a a ie 
[301-1600 ma IT a I “Gia i; Oo 1-1} 
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CiericAL Duties PerrorMep By PRINCIPALS IN 
DESCENDING OrpeR OF FREQUENCIES 


1. Pupil accounting. 

2. Checking milk money. 

3. Fund-raising drives; checking supplies. 

4. Correspondence. 

5. Banking. 

6. Pupil guidance. 

Health records and pupil-placement records. 

8. Testing (recording of results); bulletins; tele- 
phone. Scattering: lunch programs, filing, sub- 
stitute payroll data. 


Activities Principats Coutp Perrorm BETTER IF 
FREED From Ciericat Duties 


Supervision of instruction. 

Supervision of testing. 

Evaluation of new books and equipment. 
Conferences. 

Counseling and guiding pupils. 

Orientation of new teachers. 

Curriculum revision. 

Organization and supervision of remedial programs. 
(Not arranged in any particular order; emphas's 
differs according to circumstances. ) 


Another phase of the same study was carried on 
by the Massachusetts Association of School Secre- 
taries. The results of this study appear in the article 
referred to in the footnote on p. 13. 


There are definite conclusions that can be 
drawn from the Massachusetts study: 


1. Principals must seek assistance by providing 
proof of the need. 

A school enrolment of 200 or more pupils re- 
quires a supervising principal who can devote 
all of his time to the improvement of the edu- 
cational program. A full-time secretary is desir- 
able, but one giving at least part time is 


N 


essential. 

When the principal has more than one school 

under his supervision, there should be a full- 

time secretary in each building. 

4. Teaching principals should be released part of 

the time daily and should be supplied with 

clerical help. 

Principals with 8-12 classrooms should be non- 

teaching and should have a clerk for at least 

half of every school day. 

6. Where the budget cannot be stretched to meet 
clerical needs, the helping teacher, the kinder- 
garten teacher, the school librarian, and others 
can assist the principal for part of the day. 


w 


wm 
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7. High school commercial students can be given 
school credit for assisting elementary school 
principals with clerical details. The problem 
in this instance concerns the time expended in 
training the apprentice. 

8. Parents who have been trained in secretarial 

work can offer their services in the interests 

of the school. There is some need for caution 
because of the availability of personal records, 

It is human to want to make comparisons, 

Also, volunteer help has to be accepted in 

accordance with the parent’s schedule and 

often urgency of the moment does not permit 
delay. 


A school board makes a wise investment when 
the elementary school principal is supplied with 
an efficient secretary. Business cannot be carried 
on successfully without clerical workers and the 
school is the center of the important business of 
developing effective apprentices to meet the prob- 
lems of daily living with adequacy. Real economy 
is practiced when the principal is privileged to 
deputize clerical duties in order to meet the 
challenges of his profession. 

















She’s a verv modern teacher! 
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TOP!” said Mary Sanderson laying her pen- 
cil down on her office desk with a quick, 
angular thrust. “Stop it!” she told herself. 

“You have no business sitting here in this little 

room, all by yourself ‘okaying’ playground pur- 
chases for next year. That’s not the way to do it.” 

Tho young Mary Sanderson had been a teacher 
only a few years, she had been one long enough 
to have acquired the school-teacher habit of 
talking to herself, and she was putting the habit 
to strong use now, thinking aloud her planning 
for the new job ahead as principal of Sunrise 
Valley Elementary School. It was her first posi- 
tion as principal. It was in the school where she 
had previously taught, and she had accepted it 
as a challenge and a chance. 

“This is opportunity number one,” Mary 
muttered to herself. “When I was teaching I told 
myself there must be ways of running a school 
without hierarchy and dictatorship. When I was 
taking all those courses in administration I argued 
so boldly that the same principles which made 
for good teaching are just as effective for good 
principalship. Now, here’s the chance to find out. 
And I begin by blue penciling an order list of 
playground equipment made up by the preceding 
principal, alone, out of one catalog!” Scornfully 
she frowned at herself. “Check yourself, Mary. 
This should be done by the teachers, parents, and 
some of the children. I'll lay this aside until we 
can get out notices for a meeting. 

“Principles—hm—,” she mused, tapping the 
conch shell on her desk. “Can you name them, 
even, now that you’re here behind the principal’s 
desk and the school lies sleeping in the sun? Can 
you name them, come next week and pre-school 
conference? Let’s hear you. And where do you 
aim to start applying?” 
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Mary took a sheet of paper and moved over to 
the typewriter. Principles, she typed, then a reso- 
lute “1.” 


1. A good school is one where things are happen- 
ing. Everybody connected with it is active in his 
own best way. 


Here Mary picked up her pencil and wrote on 
the margin of the paper. “Consider: aptitudes, 
training, experiences, possibilities for growth, 
strength of influence, strength of character.” 

“Grandma Suiter is good at cooking and at 
observing people,” mused Mary. “Bill Smith. is 
good at making— He could make a horizontal 
ladder for the playground! And save us tens of 
dollars as well as becoming, in the process, a per- 
sonality who belongs and contributes and is 
recognized!” 


2. The school lies not only within four walls. It 
is a community of children, families, groups 
caused by our cultural modes of living—citizens 
of a democracy. This community must become 
integrated. It should become unified thru school 
activities. 

3. We need not be afraid of differences. Differences 

in points of view, temperaments, backgrounds, 
experiences, and abilities are wholesome, valuable, 
enriching. We must integrate them. We must 
prevent their crystallization thru arguments, 
scapegoating, or personal references. 

4. Choices and decisions should very rarely be 
either-or. 


Mary seized her pencil. “1 won’t be bullied by 


either-or!” she wrote on the margin, “We will 
find ways to work out something better.” 


5. Goals and procedures of the school must be 
chosen together. They do not belong to the 
administration alone, nor do they belong to teach- 
ers or parents alone. Neither do they belong to 
adults, only, or to children’s determinations. 
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“Martha Peters, Jane Watson, Joe Oliver—so 
many of our parents have been worrying about 
their children—whether they should be out on 
school nights, the amount of time they spend 
looking at television. And the youngsters worry, 
too,” penciled Mary. “We must get parents and 
youngsters together to talk these things over.” 


6. Records will have to be kept consistently and 
continuously. 


“If we're going to have meetings like that we 
will have to write down our agreements. We'll 
have to be careful about our choice of words, 
too, so that we all understand the same thing. 
There couldn’t be better training in the use of 
our English language—for all of us, too!” 


There must be ways of keeping everybody in- 
* ferme. 


Mary stopped to muse again. “We could have 
a daily bulletin for teachers and children. We will 
need a telephone ‘tree’ so that all homes can be 
reached quickly and reliably. There should be 
items for the new spaper and radio. We’d better 
choose a person to be ‘an Indian runner’ to carry 
messages and make contacts for us.” 


8. We must start with people where they are. The 
principal and every member of the group must 
accept each person as he is, where he is. More- 
over, we must realistically accept the school 
where it is, not evading, ‘ ‘glossing over” in false 
pride, or otherwise rationalizing. 


Mary’s typewriter was beginning to talk to 
itself, too. Mary resolutely started to bring i it back 
to the list, but she hesitated, then let it have its 
head. 

“Skilled teachers and administrators recognize 
that every child is at a different level of maturity 
in ability to do such things as read, write, add, 
express himself thru graphic arts, and so on. It is 
equally important that administration recognize 
that every person, child and adult, is at a different 
maturity level in ability to think and act in a 
group, in ability to evaluate a school and its proc- 
esses, in ability to organize, in ability to use lan- 
guage to clarify ideas, and in ability to carry out 
directions. 

“Indeed, every person does not have the ability 
to think and work in a group. For some, group 
experience is fear inspiring and extremely diffi- 
cult. These people need an opportunity to work 
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for a while at individual undertakings (the school 
has need for these, too) while group members 
offer wise, kindly help in bringing them into 
group orientation. We tend to put people on 
committees too often without regard for their 
feelings about such group work or for their 
relationships with others in such situations. 
Growth can not wholesomely be forced.” 


9. We must work at a pace which is comfortable 
and natural for the people involved. The school 
can go no faster than people are ready to go. Part 
of the job is to develop readiness in people. 

10. Every person wants and needs to succeed. Every 
person needs recognition and appreciation. Every 
person needs to feel that he “belongs.” 

“There’s plenty of chance here for all of us 
to belong if I’m smart enough and sensitive 
enough to help find the right places for each 
one.” 


11. Every person needs some means and technics for 
relcasing pent-up emotions. 

12. Every person makes mistakes, has some moments 
of despair, frustration, imbalance. 

“There shouldn’t be just a playground for chil- 
dren. We must develop a playroom for all of us, 
where we can get together over here some eve- 
nings for games and fun—parents, teachers, bank- 
ers, doctors, lawyers, rich men, poor men, Indian 
chief,” the typewriter was talking to itself again 
and Mary let it clatter on. 

“Our industrial arts shop could be a good place 
for Mr. Jones to make that porch swing his wife's 
been wanting. He’s been wishing for a shop. And 
Mary Graham’s been longing for violin lessons 
for years. Why can’t Janet Black’s mother help 
with the children’s chorus and release some of 
Bert Dowell’s time so he can teach an evening 
class in strings for adults who want music?” 
13. There should seldom be group discussion, plan- 

ning, or study without action. 


“We should not be satisfied with just talking 
about a need or problem. Groups should be kept 
vitally active in many ways—not just meeting 
and going thru forms. When a group ceases to 
function or is no longer needed, it should be dis- 
banded and its members should become active in 
other groups.” 


14. Leadership is shared responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. It does not always come from the same 
person. 
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“Right! But in the end,” Mary muttered, “many 
of the final decisions and leads will have to come 
back to me. My, I will have to be sensitive! That’s 
the big job in being the principal: to be acutely 
sensitive to all persons individually, yet not lose, 
for one moment, a sense of the whole. If only 
I can feel how teachers, children and parents are 
feeling. I must be aware of climates of classrooms, 
of teachers’ meetings, of citizens’ meetings, of 
community spirit. I hope I can know when peo- 
ple begin to feel frustrated or tired. Moreover, 
I must recognize the times and reasons when 
majority decisions are undemocratic and are con- 
ducive to the disintegration of personality or of 
group spirit. Can I be sensitive enough to recog- 
nize when an integration of thinking is taking 
place and when a consensus has been arrrived at, 
even tho, perhaps, members of the group cannot 
express the consensus? 

“There will constantly be new situations! I 
will have to have enough insight to meet new 
situations and to create the next situation.” 


15. We should always work with an evolving situa- 
tion. Just as children and adults are always grow- 
ing and changing, so a good school and good ad- 
ministration never remain the same. Working 
with people and the things which affect people 
is creative. 

16. Evaluation should be continuous. It should take 
place in each individual’s thinking and in group 
thinking. Groups should evaluate objectives, 
plans, results, leadership and processes. Learning 
how to evaluate should be a part of the whole 
process. 


“No need to worry about whether evaluation 
takes place,” smiled Mary to herself. “It’s going 
to happen anyway, if I know Grandma Martin, 
Aunt Sue Hertsog, Abe Bach, Curt Adams, and 
some of the other community gossips. The real 


job will be gettig their evaluations harnessed and 
at work.” 


There is no end to it, no finish. Life is continuous. 
Growth is continuous. When growth ceases, the 
organism dies. So it is with the school as an 
organism, with its groups as functioning organs. 
“That’s a good thing for me,” breathed Mary 
with a sigh of seriousness. “For I certainly can’t 
help get all these things done this first year. If I 
get one of these principles working in sound 
practice I'll do well.” She closed her typewriter 
with a bang. 
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At the end of the first week of pre-school con- 
ference, Mary took stock. “Let’s see, we now 
have these groups organized and actively at work: 
a calendar committee to list main events for the 
year and set their dates; a daily schedule com- 
mittee; an activity committee to arrange for re- 
sources, facilities, and scheduling of many of the 
worthwhile activities in which we want our 
youngsters to have experience; an orientation 
committee, and committees on room assignments, 
assembly programs, registration, and counseling. 
The big problem of planning and allotting school 
money is already well undertaken by the budget 
committee. This makes possible a wise building 
up of school materials and resources over a long 
period of time. It also enables all of us to share 
in a fair use of funds. We will no longer be 
plagued by having to ‘rob Peter to pay Paul’ after 
this committee is well under way. Our central 
planning committee will help align and balance 
all these groups, as well as help set up policies 
where needed and help meet unexpected situa- 
tions where we need many views and judgments. 
These last two committees, in particular, will do 
much to develop democratic leadership. 

“These committees,” Mary continued her eval- 
uating, “are all concerned with teachers’ and 
children’s work and needs. We will need several 
recorders and secretaries, for records must be 
kept, consistently and well. 

“I must take the leadership in getting all these 
groups organized and their planning started, but 
many people must help choose the membership 
of the groups. No one person could possibly 
choose personnel for all these committees and 
other groups wisely. Besides,” mused Mary 
gravely, “I am no longer just Mary Sanderson 
now. I am ‘the principal.’ Response between 
persons is always to a relationship. One responds 
not only to the person, but also to the relation- 
ship betw een himself and the person.” 

Mary smiled, remembering the superintendent’s 
question last week. “How long have they called 
you ‘Mary’?” and his delighted laugh w then she 
replied, ‘ ‘They call me a lot of other things, too!” 
One must be realistic if this way of working is 
undertaken in real sincerity. 


The scene has changed. Six months later Mary 
Sanderson was sitting in the library listening to a 
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meeting of teachers and other citizens discussing 
school progress and making plans for next steps. 

“Is there anything else we should talk about 
in relation to this curriculum project before we 
go on to the next items?” asked Lawyer Jay. 
(nd the answers came— 

“Nothing else, Blue.” 

“That covers the ground.” 

“I'll get busy on the records.” 

Mary smiled with confidence. 

“If we're done with that topic, I'd like to 
report to this group the results of a teachers’ dis- 
cussion in our regular meeting last Wednesday. 
Looking at it from a purely technical standpoint, 
it seems—” George Dover, the new art teacher, 
was talking. Mary listened, her eyes shining. 

“He has made such a good adjustment during 
his second year here. At first I wasn’t sure 
whether he'd ever make it. Last year wasn’t a 
good start for him with all those personal prob- 
lems and this fall he was so timid and insecure. 
'm glad our committee on teacher selection 
recommended that he be reemployed. 

“Why, look!” Mary realized with a start of 
satisfaction, “I’m not having to run this meeting 
at all. Not once inave I had to introduce anybody, 
present any new plan, iron out a misunderstand- 
ing, or supply words for an idea. Not once have 
I had to prime this meeting! They’re carrying it 
themselves—teachers and other citizens. It’s in- 
tegration working! Wait, am | left out? Are they 
getting along too well without me? I have a share 
in this, too, and after all, I don’t want to work 
myself out of a job or to be so weak they don’t 
need me.” Since she was human these thoughts 
did present themselves. 

“No,” she reasoned, “I’ve had my part, too, 
and it hasn’t been either dictatorial or conniving. 
They’ve asked my opinions, tonight and preced- 
ing this meeting. T hey’ve w eighed those opinions, 
used some and found others w anting. They’ve 
given me places along with all others and tried to 
fit each one into his own best place. My place to- 
night is to sit here in the fifth row back, and 
listen, and speak when asked. And it is a good 
place. My, look at Pearl Taylor's face shining. 
She’s getting up to talk! I’m glad we didn’t insist 


on her serving on that committee last fall. She. 


wasn’t ready for it then, but she will be soon, and 
she will be a good connecting link between pro- 
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fessionally educated and non-professionally edu- 
cated members of our group. We don’t know 
nearly enough about processes, such as planning 
and evaluating, where both professionally-trained 
and non-professional people are involved in the 
same group. We need to study this problem and 
develop skills in such things as division of re- 
sponsibilities, integration of points of view, sensi- 
tivities to maturities and aptitudes, and use of 
language.” Again Mary was off to further plans 
and visions. 

May first that year brought the fulfillment of 
community playroom and children’s playground. 
Families gathered with picnic suppers and special 
tools. Mary Graham and her group who had hun- 
gered for music opened the session with string 
music more exuberant than melodic, but it was a 
joyous satisfaction to all. The Reverend Mr. Bax- 
ter, who had at first been somewhat skeptical of 
such goings-on at school, told the Lord all about 
the year’s accomplishments while children flut- 
tered eagerly and everyone joined his prayer for 
further blessings. Senator Jim Allen “said a few 
words” and then led the by-then-restless crowd 
to the playground. The last pouring of cement 
was smoothed. The newest see-saws were placed 
and were mounted by eager children. Soon every- 
one would spread suppers on the grass while the 
glowing colors of the sunset diffused the peace 
of accomplishment over the whole. 

Jim Hawes and Martin Bell placed the huge, 
new slide and finished leveling its first step. 

“There you are, ma’am, all ready to go!” 

“Who gets the first slide?” called. Mary, rub- 
bing the rust of iron pipes off her hands on to the 
knees of her brown slacks. 

“You do! You do! You do!” shouted an ex- 
cited crowd of children circling Mary. 

“Go ahead,” shouted Bill Dowell. 

“T’ll take the first slide down if Grandma Suiter 
will follow me,” challenged Mary gaily. 

“Don’t know but I will,” Grandma Suiter re- 
torted evenly. “After all, 1 worked hard enough 
for this slide. Seems I ought to get some use of 
it besides patching Johnny’s overalls and listening 
to Sue talk about it.” 

Mary ran up the steps. Sitting on the very top, 
she looked down at the laughing group below. “It 
works,” she whispered. “It works to let every- 
body share.” 
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INTEREST... 
STUDY.. 
and ACTION 


WALTER H. HELLMAN 


We are fortunate in Fairfield to have a very 
active Citizens School Study Council. Three years 
ago, when the Council was first organized, they 
selected the supervisory program of the school 
as one topic for study. The chairman of this com- 
mittee was Roger W. Hartt, now a valued mem- 
ber of our school board. Mr. Hartt holds a 
supervisory position in the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany and his interest led him to see if practices 
which business and industry have found effective 
in administration and supervision could not be 
adapted to school use. 

The Council committee met frequently with 
the school administration staff to discuss ways of 
studying the problem. Books and articles on school 
and business administration were exchanged and 
The amazing thing w hich we dis- 
covered in our common study was that business 
and industry are using the principles of good 
human relations and respect for personality which 
school people advocate but have not yet put into 
full practice. 

After visiting schools and talking with prin- 
cipals and teachers, the Council committee found 
that the chief deterrent to more effective super- 
visory procedures was lack of time for the prin- 
cipal to work with teachers, particularly in the 
classroom. To get a better understanding of the 
principal’s time usage, the committee asked each 
principal to keep, for two weeks, a daily log of all 
his school activities both in and out of school. A 
summary of the activities reported showed that 


discussed. 
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our principals were spending but 17 percent of 
their time on supervision, altho recommended 
practice runs from 4o to 50 percent. Over 25 
percent of the principal’s time was used in routine 
or clerical activities. 

The committee, after studying results of the 
survey, was convinced that principals needed 
more help if they were to be effective as super- 
visors. In addition to clerical help for all prin- 
cipals, the committee recommended an assistant 
principal for schools with more than 15 teachers. 
These recommendations were endorsed by the 
school administration and the school board and 
were included in the school budget then in 
preparation. At subsequent hearings on the 
budget, the Citizens’ group strongly supported 
the budget requests for these items and they 
were adopted. 

However, we found that some principals, even 
with additional clerical and administrative help, 
were still making themselves too available for 
routine telephone calls and not-too-necessary 
parental visits. To insure a definite time for class- 
room visitation, we requested each principal to 
schedule a specific amount of time each day for 
this purpose and to forego his supervisory work 
only in emergencies. The time is optional with 
each principal and usually varies from day to day. 

Even if a principal has no clerical help, the 
scheduling of supervisory time, of office hours 
for visitors and conference time for teachers will 
do much to provide the principal with an oppor- 
tunity to develop initiative and creativeness in 
others. 





Just as we were going to press, we re- 
ceived this article from Mr. Hellman, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in F airfield. 
Connecticut, along with a letter which said: 
“The theme of the October ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL prompted me to write the en- 
closed article . . . I found the reports on 
other people’s experiences valuable and 
thought perhaps what we are doing in Fair- 
field might be of some interest.” 

We did some rapid reshuffling to find 
space in this issue for a report which should 
bring ideas—and encouragement—to schools 
and to communities. 
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\IERICANS spend more for schools than do 
| any other people on earth. But too many of 
them are ignorant of the educational processes 
that take place in their schools. And from these 
people—uninformed or misinformed—come many 
of the attacks on public education. This article 
describes a workable parent-teacher education 
program in the Cutter Mill School in Great 
Neck, New York. The philosophy behind our 
program rests on these premises: 


We can bring understanding to the greatest number 
of parents and teachers by working with the 
basic elementary school unit—the classroom. 

Parents will learn most readily in the classroom and 
with the teacher of their own children. 

It is the job of the teacher to take the initiative in 
showing parents the necessity and the benefits of 
working together. 

The principal must aid and encourage the teacher 
to take the initiative. 

Groups of school-minded, understanding parents 
from each classroom will eventually grow into a 
well-informed community. 


From the very beginning of the school year, 
parents must feel at ease in our schools. This can 
be accomplished only thru small but calculated 
incidents. These are the methods I used last year. 
Perhaps they can help \ you. 

My third-grade classroom was near an outside 
door. On the first day of school I was able to greet 
youngsters coming for the first time, and also to 
say “hello” to the parents who accompanied them. 
I invited the parents to come in for a bit and 
urged them to feel free to call at any time after 
school. 

After the first three or four weeks of school, 
I sent a general invitation to all parents and urged 
them to feel free to ask for a conference. In the 
next two weeks I received ten requests for con- 
ferences. The questions which mothers asked in- 
dicated quite clearly that they were not w ell 
informed about their children’s progress. They 
indicated clearly, too, their desire to understand 
what we were attempting to do in our program. 
In answering their questions, | emphasized my 
willingness to meet with all interested parents to 
discuss our program in greater detail. 

My next opportunity for contact with parents 
came in October—our first reporting period— 
when school is dismissed for four afternoons so 
teachers may have time to talk with parents about 
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The photographs sent in to illustrate this 
article have been used for the “We Do It 
This Way” feature this month. See the 
illustrations on pp. 24-25 for a graphic 
presentation of a cooperative program; read 
this article for more details. 











Parents 
are members 
of my class 


JAY WAXENBERG 


their children’s progress and needs. I used this 
opportunity for getting acquainted, for finding 
out something about the home, and for emphasiz- 
ing again my interest in good parent-teacher 
relations. 

In such initial efforts as these, the teacher needs 
the support of a friendly democratic principal 
who understands the importance of getting over 
this first hurdle, is interested and ready to help. 


From “I” to “We” 


Up to this time I had done the planning and 
made the arrangements for better parent-teacher 
relations. | was now ready for the next step— 
bringing parents into the planning. 

Class mothers selected. Before selecting “class 
mothers,” I conferred with previous teachers of 
my group and sought their suggestions. I then 
picked two mothers—one who was enthusiastic 
about our school and one who was mildly antag- 
onistic. We met for lunch one day to get ac- 
quainted and to consider ways in which they 
could help, such as keeping in touch with par- 
ents, helping to plan parent meetings, prov iding 
transportation when necessary, accompanying the 
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class on trips, helping with parties. I helped the 
mothers see that they were very important peo- 
ple—to me, to the children, to other parents— 
and suggested that they visit us often to become 
acquainted with the children and with our 
program. 


Our first parent-teacher discussion meeting. 
Our class mothers suggested an afternoon meet- 
ing as one way of interpreting our class program 
to parents. They phoned each parent to discover 
problems common to the group, and we then 
reviewed and organized the parents’ responses. 
Most of the parents asked that I speak in answer 
to their questions. 

The meeting was held in our classroom, and the 
helpful class mothers served coffee and cake. 
After refreshments, I presented my views on dis- 
cipline, the teaching of the 3 R’s, homework, 
report cards, class problems, and, once again, the 
need for working together. Informal discussions 
followed and mothers expressed surprise and 
satisfaction at my straight-forward answers. They 
asked if we could meet again and I said I w ould 
meet with them as often as they desired. We 
decided to meet once a month and planned to 
spend the first three meetings discussing the 
question of helping children with their work. 
Before the end of the meeting, I invited mothers 
to visit the class during the day to see our pro- 
gram in action. 


Parents help us study our community. Parents 
soon began taking a direct part in class activities. 
When our third grade was ready to begin a study 
of community life, we asked the class mothers to 
be members of our class social studies planning 
committee. This committee decided to ask other 
parents to help, too, and the children prepared 
notices inviting parents to participate. The class 
was divided into committees, each to tackle a 
different aspect of the community—homes, stores, 
workers, etc. Parents were assigned to commit- 
tees and each group met after school in the home 
of the sponsoring parent. Children and parents 
raised questions they wanted answered, and 
planned ways to present the results of their study 
to the class. The groups took walks around the 
community, 
real estate people, and gathered statistics from 
printed material. Parents helped children with 
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interviewed workers, talked with 


writing and eventually with the printing of the 
final booklets. I met often with the sponsoring 
parents and gave suggestions about ways of work- 
ing with eight-year-olds. I also attended every 
committee meeting and offered suggestions to 
children and parents. 

Most of this work was done after school. The 
children did not complain about the extra hours 
—in fact, they looked forward to them. Of 
course, the refreshments served at meetings 
helped the popularity rating! : 


Parents tell about their jobs. In studying about 
community living, we discussed the different 
types of workers in a community, and invited 
parents to tell us about their jobs, We were 
visited by an air force pilot, a dress cutter, a 
carpet salesman, and a mother who worked part 
time in an aircraft factory. 


Parents help outside of school. Ethel’s father, a 
factory owner, never seemed to have much time 
to spend with his daughter. Upon the teacher's 
suggestion, he undertook a project with Ethel. 
Together, at his factory, they planned, built and 
painted a cage for our pet rabbits. The job took 
several months and gave this father an oppor- 
tunity to help our class and also to get better 
acquainted with his daughter. Ethel, on the other 
hand, learned a lot about her daddy’s place of 
business. 

Other parents helped us with our rabbits. One 
built a small cage which was used for week- 
end home visits. Mothers picked up and delivered 
our pets on weekends. 


Parents help with homework. We found that 
fathers were quite happy to help with home- 
work, providing it was interesting to them. Dur- 
ing our social studies work, the children de- 
veloped an interest in the construction of homes. 
Several floor plans and blueprints were brought 
in during “show and tell” time, and children 
wanted to know the meaning of all the lines. We 
learned measurements and scale drawing, and 
made floor plans for our classroom. The chil- 
dren were asked to work with their parents at 
home and to bring in a floor plan of a bedroom. 
Fathers took a real interest and surprised us by 
continuing the activity for many days. 


Our monthly meetings continue. At the same 
time the parent activities were taking place, we 
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continued our monthly meetings. For these 
mectings, children baked cookies and set the re- 
freshment table. On the day following the meet- 
ing, they washed the dishes. 


A night meeting for fathers. By mid-year, we 
felt that fathers should have the opportunity to 
come to school, see our room, and meet the 
teacher. Our class mothers once again helped by 
making all the arrangements—individual tele- 
phone calls, refreshments, transportation, etc. 
Almost go percent of the fathers attended. We 
discussed our class program as well as some of 
the philosophy behind modern education. We 
talked about school taxes, and about the need 
for spending more time with children. I also 
invited fathers to visit our class during the day. 
And the very next day, two fathers called and 
made arrangements to spend a morning in our 
class. 


Using a parent’s talents for the benefit of 
other parents. When I discovered that one of our 
parents, Mrs. Adams, had a wonderful ability 
with photography, I thought of a way to use her 
talents for the benefit of our whole parent group. 
For four months, we worked together to produce 
a set of 200 pictures showing our class in natural 
day-to-day activities. | helped Mrs. Adams to 
understand the purpose behind each activity and 

learn more about children. Mr. Adams did 
all the developing, printing and enlarging. When 
mothers, fathers and others came to our spring 
open house meeting, they saw 200 unposed 
8x10 pictures of their children in all their daily 
activities. The pictures brought everyone right 
into the classroom. Once again, a parent’s talent 
was mixed with a little education to bring about 
better understanding for all. 


Social activities bring us closer together. 
People become better acquainted when they have 
fun together. Parents joined us for class parties, 
Ww alking trips and picnics. They also joined us at 
our assemblies, puppet shows, and other special 
events. The idea of a class-family picnic, first 
raised by our fathers, was worked out and we 
had a wonderful time together—teacher, children, 
parents and principal. 


Parents come to class for arts and crafts. Our 
arts and crafts program held great interest for the 
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children and they often brought home tales of the 
wonderful things to be seen in our class Arts and 
Crafts Museum. Many parents came to see our 
Museum and often expressed the wish to do some 
work themselves. So the children and I invited 
the parents to join us for an arts and crafts hour. 
Many came, bringing along younger children. 
The activity was so successful that we repeated it 
on three more occasions. 


Parents’ study group. At the end of our third 
monthly meeting I suggested that we organize 
future meetings more along the lines of a study 
group. I felt that I had done enough speaking 
and that the group would now benefit more by 
hearing other speakers and by doing some reading 
in the areas of interest to them. A planning com- 
mittee was formed and suggestions were given to 
its members. All the suggestions given by parents 
dealt with understanding children. No one asked 
for more study of the class or school program. I 
felt that this lack of concern for more study of 
the class program was indicative of the success of 
our parent-teacher education program to date. 

Books and pamphlets were bought and bor- 
rowed. I prepared a weekly suggested reading 
assignment based on the subject to be discussed 
at the monthly meeting and we invited speakers 
to present their views and lead the discussions. 

There is no doubt that the parent study group 
came as a natural outgrowth of the activities un- 
dertaken during the year. The parents in this 
group are ready and eager to go on learning more 
about children and schools. 


A digest of benefits 

1. Parents, children, and teacher feel more at 
ease and happier in school, and have learned 
a great deal about each other. 

2. Our parents now understand and accept our 
program and will spread good reports about 
our school thruout the community. 

3. The children have had a richer and more 
meaningful curriculum. 

4. Other teachers in the school, seeing the bene- 

fits of good parent-teacher relations, began 

their own programs. 
. The school has gained new friends in the 
community who will — mi school 
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derstanding and enthusiasm. 
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Parents in 


Story by Jay Waxenberg, teacher, Great N.Y. 







Our parents often join us for arts and crafts. A close bond is made 
between teacher, parent and child as we work together. 


Susy learns 
from mama! 
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We're completely absorbed in finger We're a bit crowded but not distracted. 
‘ paint. Mother brought five-year-old along. 








nour elassroom 


Great N.Y. . . Photography by Margaret Adams, one of the parents in our classroom 











ade 
Parents and teacher invite the prin- 

cipal to help them study a problem. We 
are discussing, in the classroom, “dis- 
cipline at home.” Our meetings are 
relaxed and informal. 

learns 

mama! 


The young child cannot be properly 
educated unless parent and teacher come 
to know each other and are able to work 
together in harmony. 

The teacher should take the initiative for 
parent-teacher education. The most effec- 
tive meeting place is the child’s classroom. 
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The children help us by baking cookies to be served at one of our parent meetings. 














HAROLD J. McNALLY 


IPLING’S line of verse has proven unwit- 

tingly prophetic. Dawn has “come up like 

thunder” for this nation of pagodas, rice, 
and bamboo huts. Out of the cataclysm of World 
War II and the colonial ferment which followed, 
Burma emerged as the second nation in the his- 
tory of the world to win complete independence 
from the United Kingdom of Great Britain. The 
United States of America was the first. Yet the 
vast majority of Americans knew literally noth- 
ing about this proud, young, uncertain state until 
the appearance of recent articles by William O. 
Douglas and Adlai Stevenson in nationally popu- 
lar magazines. While Kipling may have erred a 
bit, or at least have taken some liberties with the 
facts concerning the road to Mandalay, we can- 
not doubt that he knew where Burma is. Few 
Americans do. Many of my friends, on learning 
that I was to come here, simply looked blank 
and said, “Burma? Where’s that?” Only last week 
I received a letter from one of my former gradu- 
ate students, who wrote, “Just heard that you 
have gone to Rangoon. I hope that you enjoy 
your stay in India.” I must hasten to add that 
when | requested leave of absence from Colum- 
bia to accept the assignment as Chief of the Edu- 
cation Division of the T.C.A. (Point 4) program 
in Burma, my own ignorance of this fascinating 
country was abysmal. And with each month of 
my stay here I am more impressed with what I 
do not know about it. 


Wuat ts Burma LIKE? 


Before writing about Burma’s schools, it is 
necessary to w rite a bit about the country itself 
so that the educational situation will be more 


understandable. Burma faces India across the Bay’ 


of Bengal, and is south and west of China on the 
Southeast Asia Peninsula. Thailand (Siam) and 
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Wy here the Dawn 
Comes Up Like Thunder 
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Indo-China are to the east, Singapore 1100 miles 
to the south. The country is about the size of 
Texas, larger than France, with a population fig- 
ure somewhat larger than that of New York 
State,’ less than half that of France. Its central 
valley is gird about by an inverted horseshoe of 
mountains, spurs of the mighty Himalayas, which 
rise above 10,000 ft. This valley i is drained by the 
placid Irraw addy River, for all the world like the 
Mississippi with its meandering curves, its cafe 
au lait complexion, its sandbars and islands, its 
well-over-a mile breadth in some places, and its 
great rice-clothed delta. Unlike the Mississippi 
are its picturesque river boats with their high 
sterns and huge brown or off-white square sails, 
its tiny sharp-prowed sampans, the miles of paddy 
fields on its lower reaches, and the villages of 
bamboo and thatch which punctuate its banks. 
Burma is a tropical country, with steamy 
heat in its south and west (100 to 200 inches of 
rainfall per year) and with blazing dry heat from 
the brassy sun to the north around Mandalay, 
on what has aptly been termed “the purple 
plain.” It is the world’s largest exporter of rice. 
Should its rice crop fail (it never has), millions 
in south and southeast Asia would starve. It is 
said that nobody ever starves in Burma. Its hard, 
strong, beautifully -grained teakwood has gone 
into the building of piers, ships and furniture the 
world over, and its pigeon-blood rubies from the 
mines of Mogok have no peers on earth. Despite 
the vigorous efforts of Christian missionaries for 
over a century, Buddhism is the predominant 
religion, and Burma is the most thoroly Bud- 
dhist country in the world. Its devout Prime 





1 Present estimates are 17 to 19 millions. No country- 
wide census has ever been taken, tho an American from 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census (under U.N. auspices) 1S 
assisting toward that end. 
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A young woman medical student bends 
over a microscope. 
Foreign Administrations Operation 


Minister, U Nu (the U, pronounced OO, is 
roughly equivalent to the western Mr.) rises each 
morning between 4:00 and 5:00 A.M. and spends 
two hours at his devotions. One cannot walk far 
without encountering a Buddhist phongyi (monk) 
in his startlingly bright saffron robe. The domi- 
nant structure in Rangoon is the gleaming gold- 
leafed tower of the imposing Shwe Dagon Pa- 
goda, the origins of which are lost in antiquity. 
One of the wonders of the world (unknown to 
those who enumerated the original seven) is the 
site of Pagan, southwest of Mandalay, birthplace 
of a united Burma. The Pagan Dynasty, which 
was established 22 years before the signing of the 
Magna Charta, was a dynasty of temple builders. 
Of the thousands of temples they built during that 
time, remains of over a thousand still stand, some 
in excellent condition. The fame of this once 
glorious city, then known as Myanma, reached 
Marco Polo at Kublai Khan’s “towers of stone” 

(actually they are of brick) covered with gold 
and silver bells at the top ‘ ‘insomuch that when- 
ever the wind blows among these bells they tinkle. 
And really the towers (temples) ) do form one of 
the finest sights in the world, so exquisitely fin- 
ished are they, so splendid and costly. And when 
they are lighted by the sun they shine most 
brilliantly _and are visible from a vast distance.” 
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The same young woman bows in w orship 
at an ancient shrine of Buddha. 
Foreign Administrations Operation 


The beautiful Ananda Temple—massive, grace- 
ful, airy—gleaming white under the brilliant sun 
of central Burma, is surely one of the architectural 
masterpieces of the world. Legend has it that its 
kingly builder, Gelighted with the beauty of the 
finished temple, “broke the mould by executing 
the architect.” Shrines and pagodas dot the land- 
scape all over Burma. One seems never out of 
sight of the bell-shaped structures, for a large 
part of the people’s income has been expended in 
building shrines, an act of merit in the Buddhist 
dogma. 

Yet, despite its assertive Buddhism, this is a 
country of great tolerance, for Buddhism is a 
graceful and tolerant faith. In several sections 
of Burma, particularly among the Karens and 
Chins, Christian missionaries made converts num- 
bered by tens of thousands. There are also many 
Muslim Indians, a number of Indians of Hindu 
persuasion, and numerous scattered faiths with a 
few adherents. These faiths exist together with 
amazingly little friction. 

Rang :on, Burma’s capital, was once one of the 
ornaments of the East, but war and insurrection 
have robbed it of its former beauty. Its prewar 
population of around 400,000 has been refugee- 
swollen to almost twice that figure, and the 
make-shift basha huts (bamboo and thatch) of 











unfortunates are crowded into available 
open spaces within the city—parks, drill grounds, 
bombed-out areas. 

Rangoon is a cosmopolitan city. People from 
all nations, in a colorful variety of native dress, 
rub elbows on its crowded streets. There are 
westerners, of course—British, Dutch, French, 
Scandinavians, Americans. There are bearded 
Sikhs, smooth-faced Ghurkas, wild-looking Ti- 
betan traders, Muslim women in dress which 
conceals them completely, Indian coolies in 
diaper-like attire, Indian women in flowing, color- 
ful saris, Chinese in pyjama-like garb, and 
Burmans in the graceful longyi (pronounced 
lawn-ji) worn by men and women alike. Its 
streets are crowded with motorcars, bullock carts, 
buses, pedestrians, two-wheeled pony garries, bi- 
cycles, and large two-wheeled hand-carts piled 
high with goods, pushed and pulled by sweating, 
straining coolies. The pre-war rickshaw has been 
replaced by the more modern trishaw. An addi- 
tional wheel and frame are attached to a bicycle 
to make a small side-car, with two seats facing 
fore and aft. Hundreds of these ply the streets. 

It is also a city of startling and sometimes 
ludicrous contrasts, arising from the meeting of 
modern West and ancient East. It is common, for 
example, to see a trishawman in his Burman 
longyi and sandals, sporting a western-style felt 
hat. In the midst of hurrying motorcar and truck 
traffic in a central city street, a 30-foot teak log 
underslung between two nine-foot wheels will 
appear, drawn by two water buffalo plodding 
placidly down the middle of the street at a two- 
miles-per-hour gait. Modern flower-girt homes 
are often side by side with a group of rain- 
blackened thatched basha huts. Along a water- 
front teeming with tiny high-sterned sampans 
and crowded with beached, thatched-over small 
boats being used as homes, loom the towering 
shapes of modern vessels of American export lines 
from New York, British ships from Liverpool, 
Danish freighters from Copenhagen. 

Rangoon is a city of hope, of travail, of transi- 
tion, symbolic of Burma’s will to achieve modern 
status while retaining what is worthwhile of her 
heritage, and of the myriad problems which 
crowd and choke the road to progress. Yet, as 
New York is not typical of the United States, 
so Rangoon is not Burma. It is Burma’s trading 


these 
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center, her seat of government, her major point 
of contact with the rest of the world. It is the 
center of Burma’s hopes for a united, peaceful, 
progressive nation. 


Independence 


Burma was brought under British colonial 
rule during the latter part of the last century, and 
was commonly referred to as “Farther India.” 
Altho there are strong Indian influences on 
Burmese culture and religion, the people of Burma 
are of a different race than those of India, being 
predominantly Mongoloid rather than Caucasian 
in their origins. A large staff of British civil 
servants, headed by a British governor, adminis- 
tered the country. They, and the large number 
of English businessmen who came here, have left 
an indelible stamp upon the ways of living in 
the population centers, particularly upon educa- 
tion. 

During World War II, Burma was overrun 
by the Japanese, who established their own civil 
rule here. In the initial invasion, in the bitter 
fighting which occurred later as the Western 
Allies drove the Japanese out, and in subsequent 
civil disorders, Burma was terribly devastated, 
perhaps more than any other nation in World 
War II. As part of the current worldwide fer- 
ment among the colonial peoples of the world, 
the Burmese caught the vision of regained free- 
dom, and at the conclusion of the war, they 
demanded their independence of the British. 
Under the leadership of their martyr-leader 
General Aung San, they conducted independence 

negotiations with the British, who acted thruout 
with aplomb and graciousness. Aung San and 
several members of his provisional cabinet were 
assassinated several months before the consum- 
mation of his lifetime dream. Complete inde- 
pendence was granted on January 4, 1948. Unlike 
other peoples, such as the Indians, the Australians 
and the Canadians, who accepted self-government 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
Burma broke completely with the United King- 
dom, as the thirteen American colonies had done 
172 years earlier. 

The new nation is not a single state, but a 
federation of five states, which introduces per- 
haps the central fact of Burma: its diversity. 
Altho the country is no larger than Texas, it 
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comprises scores of ethnic groups, and literally 
hundreds of languages. There are several major 
language groups, but the dialects within them 
are so different that more often than not those 
who speak one dialect cannot understand those 
who speak another. The educational difficulties 
this occasions are well illustrated in an incident 
related by the T.C.A. Vocational Agriculture 
Specialist here, Mr. William Gamble. At his first 
meeting with a class he was to instruct, he realized 
that some of the students were not understanding 
him. Thereupon he had his Burman counterpart 
instructor translate into Burmese. One student 
still obviously did not comprehend, but the stu- 
dent beside him said “Wait a minute; I'll help 
him.” and proceeded to retranslate into Chin, the 
native tongue of the student who came from the 
Chin Hills District. The Government has decreed 
Burmese to be the national language, the language 
of instruction in schools. It will be years before 
this objective can be fully realized. Furthermore, 
several of the five member states have wanted to 
be independent states in their own right. The 
Karen (rhymes with amen) State even resorted 
to armed revolt to obtain this end, and came 
dangerously close to achieving their objective 
in 1950-51. But regional differences are not only 
linguistic, geographical and political. Burma is a 
country of vast cultural div ersity, ranging from 
headhunting hill tribes, to coastal fishing com- 
munities, to the placid rice villages in the south. 
Culturally, these people are more different from 
one another than Americans are from Germans. 
In other respects, there are striking similarities to 
the problems faced by our own first constitutional 
government in achieving unity and amity among 
the states. 

The new government of Burma is predomi- 
nantly a socialist government, but it has leavened 


A beautiful tropical land, basically rural. 
Foreign Administrations Operation 


its idealism with realism as it has wrestled with 
the problems of translating socialist theory into 
practical government. Railways, inland water 
transport and rice marketing have been national- 
ized, but not so the petroleum industry, motor 
transport and cement and textile manufacture. 
Each of the five states has considerable autonomy, 
and there is a deep distrust of too strong a cen- 
tralized authority. This is understandable in view 
of the past century’s experience as an imperial 
colony, and of the object lessons in Russia and 
China, the latter of which shares a common 
frontier with Burma. Recently the Minister for 
Cultural Affairs resigned his portfolio in protest 
against what he considered to be “high handed” 
policies of the Prime Minister, and the local 
press printed in full the charges he made against 
the present administration. 





Eprror’s Notre: Harold McNally is one 
of the members of our Editorial Advisory 
Board. Before he left for Burma, we asked 
him to send us an article that would add 
“an international flavor” to our magazine. 
The second part of his article, to be pub- 
lished in February, tells about Burma’s 
schools. 





So that you won’t think Dr. McNally 
always writes in a beautiful literary style, 
here is a quote from one of his letters: 

“Thanks for your note of the 17th ad- 
mitting that you had received my article, 
and further admitting that you would print 
it. And in a serial, yet! Shades of the Perils 
of Pauline!” 
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ID you see our now principal walk past those 
boys? He could certainly see that John had 
an ice cream sandwich in his hand. He didn’t 
say anything to that boy!” 

“Well,” remarked the teacher who had been on 
the staff for twenty years, “if be doesn’t enforce 
the rules, I certainly don’t intend to. That’s more 
his job than mine anyway. 

“We'll never have any kind of discipline if the 
children aren’t made to do as they’re told! They 
all know where they’re supposed to eat. We've 
told them enough times.” 

The conversation lost some of its fervor when 
the newest member of the faculty paused in pass- 
ing to say, “Did Mr. Tee go past here? He went 
to get some material for bandages for the teacher 
on playground duty. Somebody cut his arm rather 
badly out there.” 

“Yes. he went toward the office,” one of them 
replied. 

‘As she moved away from the group of teachers, 
she said quietly, “John, you know you aren't 
supposed to eat out here.” 

“I know, but the other boys were finished and 
I wanted to come out with them. I'll go back.” 

What is the next thing said by the teachers who 
had been criticizing the new principal? What- 
ever is said will be a good indication of the 


* List of class members is included in the Authors and 
Artists column on p. 4. 
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caliber of the facutly, for the welfare of the 
school is as much a part of daily duties as skilled 
academic or classroom work. All faculty mem- 
bers, from the principal to the newest graduate 
from teachers’ college, have an unwritten, unde- 
fined responsibility not only to maintain smooth 
and efficient operation of the school, but also to 
share in the solvi ing of school problems. 

With the first day of spring-like weather, 
everyone wants to stay outside every possible 
moment. How is the problem handled so that 
young people will eat in the designated areas 
and will take the time to select an adequate lunch? 
The most logical people to attack the problem 
are the members of the faculty. 

Problem-solving by the faculty group, how- 
ever, should follow a general pattern. These 
general standards can be ‘summarized as follows: 


1. Listing all possible causes for problems 
. Securing agreement on major causes of prob- 
lems 

3. Defining or clarifying responsibilities of per- 
sons directly involved 

4. Proposing all possible solutions to the prob- 

lem 

Analyzing promising solutions, considering 

objections, and making provision for the 

resolution of such objections 

6. Securing a consensus of opinion on the most 
promising solution 

7. Implementing the new plan. 


we 


wa 
. 


In the case of John’s ice cream sandwich, every 
faculty member is involved, for such rule-break- 
ing is ‘a threat to efficient operation of the school. 
Once a rule is broken, members of the staff who 
may not have direct contact with the infringe- 
ment are affected by a gradual breakdown in the 
standard of behavior of all students. 





Editor’s Note: This is the second in a 
series of three articles on the development 
of school policy. The articles are an out- 
growth of a year’s work by a class in school 
administration at the University of Mary- 
land. The third article, “School Policy— 
Devised, Analyzed, Revised,” will appear in 
our February magazine. 
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All of us, in our own thinking, are inclined to 
belicve that we handle a situation well. In a con- 
ference with the full faculty, the limitations of 
our thinking may become obvious. Whether or 
not we, as individuals, can accept limitations in 
our thinking is one of the greatest problems faced 
by faculty groups in problem- -solving. Did the 
veteran teacher of tw enty years’ experience 
recognize her error when the first-year teacher 
spoke to John? Did she wonder w hy she had not 
accepted the responsibility for John’s eating in 
a forbidden area, regardless of the new principal’ S 
action? Did she realize that the new principal, 
in his haste, probably did not see the sandwich? 
Or that he perhaps felt that one of the three 
chatting teachers could have spoken to John more 
effectively, creating less resentment than he? 

Differences of opinion as to the possible solu- 
tion of a problem indicate many lines of thought 
and necessitate the selection of the most promising 
solution. Much opportunity for informal con- 
versation must be given. There must be much 

“give and take” on the problem being studied. 
The emphasis must be kept at all times on “shar- 
ing information” rather than “telling you what I 
(or we) have done so that you may do likewise.” 
Most important in the process of problem-solv- 
ing is that the leadership shall develop ways and 
means for the group to work together success- 
fully and harmoniously to accomplish its objec- 
tives. An impressive value of democratic leader- 
ship is its utilization of the abilities of all members 
of the group in arriving at a course of action that 
could not have been achieved as successfully by 
any one member alone. Faculty members are 
motivated to express their suggestions and criti- 
cism, to establish a feeling of identification with a 
given group problem, and to accept responsibility 
for its successful completion. 

After a plan is proposed, the next steps may be: 


Planning some new or modified procedures 
2. Trying the plan out 
. Gathering evidence regarding it 
4. Evaluating its success in the light of the 
objectives. 


we 


As each solution is put into effect, there should 
be constant evaluation and re-evaluation. Empha- 
sis should be placed on the experimental nature 
of the procedures being tried. 
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Because of the time-consuming element in 


putting a new plan into operation, some schools 
find it is possible to move more rapidly by agree- 
ing to concentrate on one problem at a time, stay- 
ing with it until some satisfactory progress has 
been achieved. It should be remembered that in 


enn. by a faculty group: 


. Every faculty member (including the princi- 
pal) has a definite responsibility 
2. A definite consensus of opinion, accepted 
wholeheartedly, is the goal 
. Once consensus has been reached, every 
member of the group is obligated to strive 
for successful implementation of the plans 
4- Problem-solving by a faculty group must 
follow a gener ral, well- thought- out pattern. 


w 


How does your faculty work? Are its members 
quick to criticize and quick to shift responsi- 
bility? “If be doesn’t enforce the rules, 1 don’t 
intend to.” “John, you know you aren't supposed 
to eat out here.” Are they truly mature in their 
thinking and approach to problem solvi ing? Does 
the principal realize and accept his role in prob- 
lem solving? How does your faculty work? 
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Divide and Conquer 
(Continued from f. 11) 


desire if we plan our needs for a semester or 
school year in advance. 

In order to plan the year’s program, our teach- 
ers are divided into three groups—‘“A” for Kin- 
dergarten and grades 1 and 2, “B” for grades 3 
‘C” for grades 5 and 6. Films are sched- 
uled hoes one week. Each group alternates with 
the other two groups. This means that each group 
will have two or three, or more, films every three 
weeks. 

Our teacher committees study our curriculum 
and select films they think will be of help in 
teaching. Their list is then turned over to the 
principal for approval. Then our school secretary 
sends a memorandum to the visual service com- 
pany so that the films will be reserved for our 
school. The next step is to provide a duplicated 
copy of the schedule for each teacher. 

The school secretary places the names of the 
films on the office bulletin board at the close of 
the week preceding their showi ing, and indicates 
which group has preference in “signing up’ ’ for 
the films. Occasionally other groups sign up for 
a movie after the “preferred” group has had its 
opportunity to sign first. 


and 4, ‘ 


Collecting attendance reports 


A number of years ago we had some difficulty 
in getting attendance reports into the Health 
Room on time in the morning and the afternoon. 
One of our teachers volunteered to work out a 
plan to solve the problem. Two of her pupils col- 
lect the attendance reports and take them to the 
Health Room. They remove the mik report, 
which is attached to the attendance report, and 
give the milk report to the school secretary. In 
the afternoon two other pupils come to the 
Health Room, get the reports and return them 
to the proper rooms. 

This plan started several years ago. Since then 
nothing has been said about it, but the plan keeps 
on working—perfectly! 


School savings 


In October 1941, our school began the sale of 
savings stamps and bonds. During World War II 
the sale was very successful, at times amounting 
to several hundred dollars each week. 
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Bonds and stamps were sold in each classroom 
on Thursday of each week. In some of the upper 
grade rooms the children assisted in the sale. A 
committee of mothers from our PTA counted 
the money and made out the order for stamps and 
bonds, Either the principal or the school secretary 
would go to the post office to get them. 
During the past year the grandfather of one of 
our school children volunteered to take the money 
to the post office and buy the stamps and bonds, 
This service was performed all year during all 
kinds of weather without missing a single time! 
At the close of World War II, many schools 
discontinued the sale of savings stamps and bonds. 
Our Roosevelt School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion decided to continue it as a PTA project. Asa 
result, our school has sold savings stamps and 
bonds continuously since October 1941. 
Watter F. Karst 
Roosevelt School 


Checklist for the Principal 
(Continued from p. 5) 


12. Can your activities be made to serve multiple 
purposes? 

a. When you inspect the building do you also 
note the kind, extent, and quality of ex- 
periences which seem to take place in the 
various rooms? 

b. When you observe a child in the classroom 
are you also evaluating a probationary 
teacher, getting ideas for the in-service 
training program, adding to your own 
overview of the total educational pro- 
gram, getting a better understanding of 
your teacher, etc.? 

13. Might some of your jobs logically be dele- 
gated to others? Secretary? Custodian? 
Teachers? Pupils? Parents? 

14. Might some of your jobs be shared by others? 
Secretary? Custodian? Teachers? Pupils? 
Parents? 

15. Do you need to seek further information in 
certain specific areas in order to handle such 
things as: 

a. planning faculty meetings? 

b. counseling with teachers? 

c. setting up office procedures? 

d. planning an in-service training program? 
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Election of Officers 
by Mail Ballot 


Election of officers for the Department of 
Elementary School Principals for 1954-55 will 
be conducted by mail ballot in accordance with 
the provisions of the revised Constitution and 
Bylaws. Ballots will be sent about January 1, 1954, 
to all persons who are active members as of the 
date ballots are mailed. 

Six officers are to be elected in 1954: president, 
president-elect (who shall become president after 
one year as president-elect), vice-president, and 
one member at large, each to be selected for a 
term of one year; one member at large to serve 


ARTICLE Iv. 


Members of the Executive Committee and of- 
ficers shall be elected by vote of individual mem- 
bers in the following manner: 

Section 1. At the annual meeting, a Nominat- 
ing Committee of five members (none of whom 
shall be a member of the Executive Committee) 
shall be elected by the Executive Committee to 
serve for one year. These names shall be pub- 
lished at least four months prior to the next an- 
nual meeting. 

Section 2. At least two names shall be sub- 
mitted by the Nominating Committee for each 
office to be filled, giving consideration to qualifi- 
cations and geographical representation. Informa- 
tion concerning the candidates shall be included 
with the ballot. Space shall be provided on the 
ballot for write-in votes. 

Section 3. Ballots shall be sent by first class 
mail to all active members, with instructions to 
return them, postmarked not later than 31 days 
after date of mailing from Department head- 
quarters. 

Section 4. The president shall appoint an Elec- 
tion Committee, consisting of three or more active 
members, to open and count the ballots within 
60 days after date of original mailing of ballots 
from the headquarters office. They shall certify 
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for two years; one member at large to serve for 
three years. 

The Nominating Committee, whose names 
were listed in the October issue of THE NATIONAL 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, have selected two can- 
didates for each office. The photographs of the 
candidates and brief information about them ap- 
pear on pp. 34-35 of this magazine. 

This election is the first to be held under the 
provisions of the revised Constitution and By- 
laws. For your information, the section on elec- 
tions is reprinted here. 


ELECTIONS 


the results to the Executive Committee and to 
the membership at the next annual business meet- 
ing. A plurality shall constitute an election. In 
case of a tie vote, a run-off election shall be held 
by first class mail immediately following the 
counting of the votes. This election shall follow 
the same procedures as outlined in Section 3. 
Section 5. Ad interim: (a) After the annual 
meeting at which this revised constitution be- 
comes operative, there shall be elected (as pre- 
scribed above): a president, a president-elect, a 
vice-president, and three members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the member receiving the highest 
number of votes to serve for three years, the one 
receiving the next highest number of votes to 
serve for two years, and the one receiving the 
next highest number of votes to serve for one 
year.’ The members elected for one and two years 
shall be eligible for re-election to a full term. 
The members of the present Executive Commit- 
tee shall serve until their terms expire. (b) The 
officers first elected under the new Constitution 
shall serve for eleven months—July 1, 1954 to 
June 1, 1955. (c) The revised Constitution and 
Bylaws shall become operative on July 1, 1953. 
(This section shall become void after the 
interim period.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, NEA (— 
Candidates for Office—1954 


FOR . N 
4 PRESIDENT 











MARY M. GREENLEE—B.A., ’30, Wom- ETHEL H. NASH—B.S. ’33, Mary Wash- 
an’s col., Univ of N.C.; M.A. ’38, Geo. ington Col. ot Univ. of Va.; M.A. °44, Co- 


Peabody Col. for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
DESP activities: vice-pres. and member- 
at-large, Executive Com. ’48- ; state rep. 


lumbia Univ. 4 3 
DESP activities: Va. rep. to DESP ’53 
partic. DESP reg. leadership conf. °51. 


for N.C., 6 years; regional director, 2 yrs.; Mem. NEA, DESP, VEA, Va. DESP, = 
prog. chmn., regional conf. ’52. Served on Delta Kappa Gamma, AAUW; pres. Va Te 
panel, discussion and com. groups for state, DESP ’51-52; state citizenship chmn. VEA 1 
reg., natl. meet. Contributed to DESP pubs. 751; mem. Va. Advis. Com. on Schls. and 129 
Attended 4 summer conferences. Cols.; mem. Va. Coord. Com. of Coop. Prog. a 

Life mem. NEA, DESP, natl. and state in Ed. Adm.; Va. Cong. of Parents and 19: 
PTA, Delta Kappa Gamma; mem. NCEA, Tchrs.—state chmn., School Ed., Excep- = 
N.C. DESP, local DESP, ACEI; partic. S. tional Child and Out of School Youth Ed ma, 


States Work Conf; Workshop U.S. Office 
of Ed., Elem. Div. ’48; Conf. Natl. Com. on 
Tchr. Ed. and Prof. Standards °53; elem. 
tchr., prin., superv., McDowell Co., N.C., 
"14-29; prin. South Elem. School, Moores- 
ville, N.C. since ’30. 


*40-42; state chmn. Nutrition and Schl. 
Lunch °43-46; state chmn, Publications °46- 
49; mem., advis. bd. '49-52. El. tchr. ’14-17; 
el. critic tchr., Mary Wash. Col. °17-24; 
instr., Asheville Normal, N.C., sum. ’21-23; 











el. schl. prin. Fredericksburg, Va. since ’24 














ae @) ~ Tr a] ‘ 7 r ‘ “~ T ing 
(7 FOR PRESIDEN Es Eom, 77 FOR VICE-PRESIDENT —~ Se 
at 
ORLAN C. FOWLER—A.B. ROBERT W. LANGERAK— JULIA RICE EWAN—A.B. R. MELVIN JAMES—B.A. 
"32 Salem Col., West Virginia; 3A. °33, Central College, Iowa; *28, University of Kentucky; ’42, Eastern New Mexico lI niv.; 
M.A. ’39 University of Ken- M.A. °37, Univ. of Iowa. M.A. °36, Univ. of Kentucky. M.A. ’48, West Texas State 
tucky. DESP activities: legis. chmn. DESP activities: Ky. rep. to College. ; ; A 

DESP activities: vice-pres. and board mem., DESP of Lowa, DESP: consultant for group DESP activities: N. Mex. rep. \ 
"53-54; consult. for discussion 1950-52; pres. DESP or Iowa, discussion, annual DESP meet- at DESP conv. °50-51; dis- >: 
group, annual meet. °53; mem. 1952-53; discussion group lead- ing 1953; discussion group cussion group reporter, annual ‘ 
DESP sum. conf. °47, ’51, ’52; er, annual meeting of DESP, leader for DESP regional con- meet. °53; vice-pres. DESP, 
group chmn. E, Cen. Dist., ’53; 1953. ference, 1953; participant in 53-54. oe. me t 

.. Va. rep. to DESP ’52- ; Mem. NEA, DESP, ISEA, DESP regional leadership con- Life mem., NEA, DESP; y. 
partic. DESP regional leader- lowa Dept. El. Schl. Prin.; vice- ference, 1951; Cont. to DESP mem. N. Mex. Ed. Assn., N. t 
ship conf., ’51. pres., Des Moines Education mag. Mex. El. Admin. Assn., N. Mex. 

Mem. NEA, DESP, W. Va. Assn., 1948-52; public relations Mem. NEA, DESP, Kentucky School Masters’ Club; NMEAA , 

Ed. Assn.; W. Va. El. Prin. and legis. chmn., Des Moines Elementary School Principals sec.-treas., °43-44;  vice-pres. A 
Assn. treas. °48-50, vice-pres. Ed. Assn., 1946-48; mem. and Association, Kentucky Education *49-50; pres., 50-51; , mem. . 
"50-51, pres. ’51-52; pres., Har- past pres., Des Moines Chapter, Association, Delta Kappa Gam- NSPRA_ Plan. Com. 53-54; 7 
rison Co. Ed. Assn. ’50-51; mem. Phi Delta Kappa; legis. chmn. ma, Altrusa Club, Kappa Delta Chmn., Com. for Writing State s 
Phi Delta Kappa; _ vice-pres. ACE of Iowa, 1946-48; tchr. Pi; life member, Kentucky Con- Arith. Course of Study | 50; 
Lions Club, °53-54; co-author and prin. in lowa schools for gress of Parents and Teachers; rural tchr., N. Mex. 37-39; I 
Mental Mathematics; tchr. & 20 yrs. Now prin., Greenwood principal, Kenwick Elementary elem. tchr. °39-41; elem. prin. ‘ 
prin. Harrison County Schools, Schl., Des Moines. Schoo!, Lexington, Kentucky, *41-43; tehr., Eastern N. Mex. : 
Clarksburg, W. Va. i 


since 1924. U., summer 7°52; supv. prin., 
Portales Elem. schools since '43. 
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FOR MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 



























Three members-at-large to be elected, the person re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes to serve for three 


years, the one receiving the next highest number to 
serve for two years, and the one receiving the next 


highest number to serve for one year. 





MacMurray MATHILDA ANN GILLES—B.A., °45, JOHANNA 
mum “45, San Francisco State College; M.Ed., °53, State Tchrs. C 
Univ. of Oregon. M.Ed. ’45 
to DESP DESP activities: vice-president, °52, DESP 
regional planning com. for ’53; discussion leader, annual meet., "S2. °S3: discussion group chmn., 
i mem. panel, ’53; panel partic., nat. meet. "52, °53. conf. 
contributor to DESP Life mem. NEA; mem. DESP, AASA, consult. 
ASCD, NSPRA. NCAWE, Ore. Ed meeting, 
, DESP, Ill. Assn., Ore. El. Prin. Assn., Ore. Assn. Life 
Delta Kappa of Schl. Adm.; pres. Ore. El. Prin. mem. DESP; 
y ,, 48-50; Plan. Assn. °50-52; pres. Delta Chap., Delta Assn., 
Prog. ; Kappa Gamma °47-49; mem. Pi Lambda 753; mem. 
iv. of IIL; Theta; chmn. Retire. Com., OEA, ’47-51; NSPRA;_ 
. of Trustees; instr. mem. State Advis. Com. for Coop. Prog. Certif. 
, Northern Ill. Teach- in Educ. Adm., Life. Adj., Tchr. Ed. and Prof. Fel any 
'50, °51: supervis- Prof. Stand.; Dir., Northwest El. Prin. tchr., West Norriton, 
Elementary Wkshop, 753; rural tchr. ’24-40; el. tchr., tchr., F 
1940 Salem, Ore., ’40-45; jr. h. tchr., Salem, prin., Flourtown, 
45-46; el. prin., Salem, since ’46. Square Consolidated ‘School since $3 





*“L—B.S.E., 1949, MARY MULLEN—Graduate Buffalo RAY WwW. 
Teachers College; M.A. State Teachers’ Col., B.A. and M.A., Univ., 


, College for Teach- New York University. lumbia 
DESP activities: member panel discus- Mem. 
Arkansas Educa- sion, DESP meeting, ’51; yrbook. con- State banthaie d 
; president of elementary tributor. El. Schl. 
Arkansas Educa- Mem. NEA, DESP, AASA, Natl. Assn., 





ze, vn, Cassie Pa.; 


Delta Gamma; state rep. 


N.Y. State Assn. 


"Legion. Chmn. Salary 


NN. v. ae Teachers ; ion 


for Pat (natl.) ; 


. Council of Women Adminis., Calif. Elem. Comm. 
” Elementary Prin- Schl. Adminis. Assn., Calif. Tchrs. Assn., Past soci of the following: Buffalo 
5 Member ACEI, AAUW;; life mem., Calif Cong. Elementary 
3 Council of Parents and Tchrs.; pres. Calif. min. Section, 
Member Delta Kappa Gam- Elem. Schl. Adminis. Assn., 47-48; secy. West Zone 
State Membership Com- Alhambra Coordinating Council, ’49; edi- E. Lovejoy 
< 1951-53. tor, Calif. Elem. Schl. Adminis. Yrbook, state rep. 
1925-28, ‘“Home and School Work Together for cuse Univ. 
" Rteennaneey Children.”” High schl., adult ed. and N.Y. el. 
Arkansas, elem. tchr., Buffalo, N. Y. and Alhambra, and Baliston 
Calif. Now elementary school principal, since 1935. 
Alhambra. 
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“MUSTS” 
for the Social Studies 


O. F. BROWN 


ID it ever occur to you that many of the in- 

novations in content, organization and technics 

of teaching have been derived from or first 
applied to the social studies area? Individualized 
assignments, contract plans, supervised study, 
multi-level teaching, enriched content, project 
method, and many other approaches to better 
teaching and organization have affected the social 
studies. Perhaps the best approach that has been 
derived from these attempts to improve the learn- 
ing situation is the unit centering around a social 
process. 

Our schools are dedicated to the preservation 
and extension of democratic ideals and to the 
development of the highest type of democratic 
behavior on the part of each child. The discharge 
of this responsibility requires an educational pro- 
gram that will develop each child’s personality 
to the fullest and at the same time will emphasize 
the competencies essential to democratic living. 
Elementary schools should try to meet this re- 
sponsibility thru programs that are based upon 
the values and characteristics of American democ- 
racy and are geared to the nature and needs of 
children. 

The social studies are concerned with man and 
his interaction with his social and physical en- 
vironment; they deal with huinan relationships. 
In social studies, attention is given to the processes 
of livi ing and working together, to the use of the 
environment to meet basic human needs, to cus- 
toms, institutions, values, and life situations—the 
cultural heritage and its dynamic on-going char- 
acteristics. 

The personal needs of the child to which social 
studies should make a contribution are: (1) the 
need to explore, (2) the need to satisfy muscle 
hunger, (3) the need to participate in social 
activity and to identify oneself with groups, 
(4) the need to solve emotional and intellectual 
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problems thru technics appropriate to the in- 
dividual level of development, and (5) the need 
to be recognized as an individual. Those who 
work in our schools must understand the growth 
characteristics of children at different levels in 
order to make adequate plans to meet their de- 
velopment needs. They must also understand the 
community. The community is the setting in 
which the child lives and learns. In it he dev elops 
the meanings and concepts essential to an under- 
standing of group living; in it he experiences how 
life is lived in a democracy. 

The day of the single textbook is gone forever 
in up-to-date social studies programs. Textbooks 
are not indispensable to unit work, but they can 
enhance it. Most modern textbooks are prepared 
with great accuracy. In the elementary school, 
textbooks can be used very effectiv ely as sum- 
marizing instruments. In some instances, they can 
be used, along with other materials, to introduce 
a new unit. At all times, they should be regarded 
as aids but not as the sole and constant source of 
information for the learner. 

We need many types of materials to meet in- 
dividual differences, present different points of 
view, and build adequate backgrounds for under- 
standing peoples, processes and places. Some of 
the materials used in social studies are these: 
atlases, bulletins, charts, children’s newspapers, 
clippings, library books, magazines, maps, work- 
books, sample ballots, scrapbooks, timetables, pic- 
ture books, reference books. 

Audio-visual materials commonly used in the 
social studies include exhibits, models, globes, 
maps, silent and sound motion pictures, filmstrips, 
pictures, radio programs, records, and related 
equipment available to most of us. Other audio- 
visual aids are: blackboards, bulletin boards, 
cartoons, charts, clippings, field trips, marionettes, 
motion pictures, murals, pictures, post cards, 
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puppets, radio, recordings, relics, television, and 
voice recorders. 

We need to hang on tenaciously to what we 
really know about elementary school social 
studies. The average citizen may misspell a word, 
make errors in figuring a problem, or stumble 
over a misplaced verb without the effects being 
too disastrous. But his mistakes in the areas 
covered by the social studies affect many people. 

A social process is an activity in which man 
engages to supply a basic need. It is an activity 
which has always been carried on by him in some 
form and probably always will be. It operates in 
one way or another under all political schemes 
and economic systems, and it is carried on wher- 
ever man is found. Supplying food, clothing, and 
shelter are examples of social processes. Units 
organized around a social process enable children 
to study an activity of social import which they 
can see carried on about them daily. A social- 
process unit integrates related knowledge from 
various fields, cutting freely and naturally across 
subject boundries. 

We may consider five major areas in our social 
living. These areas are (1) home life, (2) recrea- 
tion, (3) production and consumption, (4) trans- 
portation and communication, and (5) citizen- 
ship. Suppose we suggest some centers of interest 
for each grade in each of the areas of living. 


Home life. Grade I. Pets. Selecting and caring for 
tood. Grade II. Cleanliness in the home and making 
homes more comfortable. Grade III. Lighting our 
home. Caring for our clothing. Grade 1V. Prevention 
and control of disease. Preservation of food. Grade 
V. Making our community healthful. Study of foods. 
Grade VI. How I can keep well. How we can pre- 
vent accidents. 

Recreation. Grade I. The library. Our class circus. 
Grade Il. Party for our mothers. Building an 
aquarium. Grade III. Making the classrooms and 
halls attractive. Grade 1V. What we can contribute 
to community recreation. Grade V. Selecting a 


hobby. Grade VI. Planning and caring for a flower 
garden. 


Production and Consumption. Grade I. Our 
school garden. Grade II. The grocery store. Uses 
of milk. Grade III. Getting our money’s worth in 
food and clothes. The fair. Grade IV. Fire preven- 
tion. Protecting and conserving our natural resources. 
Grade V. Developing and using electricity. Grade 
VI. Conserving wild life. 

Transportation and Communication. Grade I. 
How people travel from place to place. Grade II. 
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Making boats. The train. Grade III. The airplane. 
The truck farm. Grade IV. Ways of travel. 
Grade V. How to improve our methods of com- 
munication. Grade V1. Development of air trans- 
portation. How we communicate with others. 


Citizenship. Grade I. Taking care of books and 
materials. Grade Il. How to prevent accidents at 
school. Grade III. Practicing good manners in the 
home, school and community. Grade 1V. My duties 
as a good citizen. Grade V. Tolerance of other peo- 
ple. Grade VI. How our laws are made. 

These are only a few suggested units. There 
are many others you may apply to your com- 
munity, your city, or the resources around you. 

One of the by-products of a good social studies 
program is improved reading. As the child be- 
comes informed about, and engrossed in, a sub- 
ject thru an ample orientation period, oral in- 
struction, and other means, his readiness for 
related reading is enhanced. It is important for 
the teacher to see that significant social studies 
experiences are followed by appropriate reading 
experiences. 

Each unit should deal with an important aspect 
of living which is significant to children. It should 
have definite relationships to the needs and in- 
terests of children and should be challenging to 
them. It should give them increasing insight into 
ways in which man interacts with his environ- 
ment in order to meet basic needs for food, 
shelter, and clothing. The unit should be related 
to children’s past experiences and should lead to 
broader interests and other significant areas of 
experience. It should not be an isolated segment 
of learning, but should contribute to the con- 
tinuity of learning. 


Summary 
Five major points regarding a good social 

studies program have been presented: 

1. It would be difficult for us to overestimate the 
importance of a good social studies program 
in the elementary schools. 

. Good social studies programs are built on a 
consideration of personal and social needs. 

3. Good materials programs must support good 

social studies programs. 

4. The unit that is built around a social process 
seems to best support modern social studies 
programs. 

5. The teaching of basic skills is appropriately a 
part of good teaching in the social studies area. 


N 
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State and Loeal 


CALIFORNIA 


Che California Elementary School Administra- 
tors’ Association and the California State Depart- 
ment of Education cooperated in sponsoring a 
study to provide data that could be used to guide 
the further dev elopment of the elementary school 
principalship. The study was made by Lloyd 
Bevans, Consultant in E lementary Education for 
the California State Department of Education. 

A 49-page bulletin (Vol. XXII, No. 5, May 
1953) summarizing the study was published by 
the State Department of Education. Some of the 
section heads will suggest the nature of this very 
interesting and informative publication: Kinds of 
Elementary School Principalships in California, 
Personal Characteristics of Elementary School 
Principals, The Professional Preparation of Prin- 
cipals, Experience Which Leads to a Principal- 
ship, Career Opportunity in the Elementary 
School Principalship, Salaries of Elementary 
School Principals, The Principal’s Relations w ith 
Other Staff Officers, Recommendations for the 
Improvement of the Elementary School Princi- 
palship. 


INDIANA 


Ihe Tenth Annual Summer Conference of the 
Indiana Association of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals was held at Indiana University, June 22-26, 
1953. [he Conference was sponsored by the In- 
diana Association of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, the School of Education of Indiana Univer- 
sity, the College of Education of Indiana State 
Teachers College, and the Department of Educa- 
tion of Ball State Teachers College. The theme 
for the meeting was “Providing Leadership in the 
Instructional Program of. the Elementary 
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School.” Approximately 275 people participated 
in this conference. 


KENTUCKY 


Jefferson County. If you are looking for pro- 
gram ideas for your local association, you may 
get some suggestions from the followi ing report: 

At our local Jefferson County Elementary Princi- 
pals meeting last evening the group voted to use the 
October issue of THe National ELEMENTARY PrRIN- 
CIPAL in setting up a checklist for our principals of 
the county, and to check ourselves for one month 
as to how our time has to be distributed. We have 
a committee who will tabulate the reports from each 
principal. Then we hope these will serve two pur- 
poses: 1) each principal can see how the other one 
is doing the job; 2) we will present a copy of our 
findings to our superintendent. 

In addition to the above we voted to have one 
meeting a month for the purpose of studying to- 
gether each issue of THe NationaL ELEMENTARY 
PrincipaL. The group felt they would profit by do- 
ing so, and would also get the national trend. 


MISSOURI 


The Missouri Department of Elementary 
School Principals holds two meetings each year 
—one in conjunction with the Missouri State 
Teachers Association annual meeting and one 
held separately. The meetings deal with problems 
relative to improving elementary education in the 
state. 

The Department has helped local groups of 
elementary school principals organize to study 
such problems as child growth and dev elopment, 
curriculum changes, the school’s responsibility 
for moral and spiritual values, improvement of 
teaching skills, guidance, and reporting pupil 
progress to parents. 
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MONTANA 


The third annual Northwest Regional Elemen- 
tary School sei Conference was held in 
Missoula, Montana, last July. It was attended by 

5 people—principals, supervisors, teachers and 
ieperiaesiatbien from all parts of the United 


States. The conference which was in session for 
two weeks, included general sessions, study 


group meetings, committee meetings, and “coffee 
and informal discussion groups.” 
sO 


NEBRASKA 


At their state meeting last spring, Nebraska 
principals adopted three recommendations as 
goals to strengthen the status of the elementary 
principal. They urged that a committee be ap- 
pointed to set up standards of certification for 
the elementary school principalship so that those 
entering the field may know the necessary quali- 
fications. Goals set included five years of teach- 
ing experience in the elementary field and an 
AB. degree, with an M.A. as a further goal. 

The principals adopted a recommendation call- 
ing for elimination of elementary teaching prin- 
cipalships as soon as possible. They also urged 
elementary principals to do ev erything possible 
to further understanding in their communities of 
goals of elementary education. 


NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey Elementary School Principals 
Association sponsored a weekend leadership con- 
ference in September, on the campus of Hun 
School. The group included officers of the asso- 
ciation, the executive board, county representa- 
tives of the NJESPA, the staff of the bulletin and 
newsletter, and heads of local and county princi- 
pals’ associations. In their discussions, the group 
considered both association activities and profes- 
sional problems of the elementary school prin- 
cipal. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The first statewide professional meeting of the 
North Carolina Principals’ Association was held 
in Charlotte, October The meeting was 
for all principals—elementary, twelve-grade and 
high schools. Topics discussed included the fol- 
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lowing: Supervisory Function of the Principal, 
Public Relations Function of the Principal, Sci- 
ence in the Elementary School, Improving Li- 
braries in Elementary and Junior High School, 
Developing Pupil Leadership and Responsibility, 
Problems of the Teaching Principal. 


OHIO 


Dayton. The Dayton Elementary School Prin- 
cipals’ Association built their study program for 
1952-53 around the Department’s professional 
standards project. Three “planks” were selected 
and three study groups were organized. Princi- 
pals chose the area in which they were most in- 
terested and worked together on the problems in- 
volved. A comprehensive report of the findings 
of each group was sent to headquarters early this 
fall and will be incorporated in the summary and 
analysis of the nationwide study on professional 
standards for the principalship. 


OREGON 


“Mental Health in the Elementary School” was 
the theme for the annual state conference of the 
Oregon Elementary Principals’ Association held 
in Salem in October. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia. The Philadelphia Principals’ 
Club, thru its Professional Committee, recently 


issued a bulletin on “Integrating New Curriculum 
Guides.” The bulletin was planned to help princi- 
pals with problems of integrating new curriculum 
guides into the instructional program. It includes 
descriptions of plans of action—the use of key 
teachers, school workshops, resource personnel, 
and the like—that have proved successful. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee principals had a very active part in 
improving the certification standards in their 
state. On September first of this year, the follow- 
ing regulations for certification of teachers and 
endorsements for administration and supervision 
went into effect. 


Teachers Advanced Certificate 
a. Applicant must meet all requirements for the 
teacher’s standard certificate. 
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b. An earned master’s degree in an approved pro- 
gram leading toward public school teaching and 
resulting in additional endorsement or further 
work in fields presently endorsed is required. 

Endorsements for Administration and Supervision— 
Principal 

a. The applicant for endorsement as principal shall 
hold a Teachers Advanced Certificate which is 
endorsed in the grades taught in the school sup- 
ervised, grades 1-9, grades 7-12, grades 1-12. 
. The applicant shall hold a master’s degree with 
a minimum of 15 quarter hours of graduate 
study in the areas of Educational Administration 
and Supervision to include study in areas such 
as: 


— 
~ 


_~ 


. School organization and administration 

. Supervision, curriculum development and 
evaluation 

. School and community relationships 

4. Techniques of problem solving by group 
process 
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National Department 


BE SURE TO VOTE! 


This year, for the first time, every active mem- 
ber of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals will have an opportunity to vote for 
officers of the Department. Ballots will be sent to 
you early in January, to be returned within a 
month. See pp. 33-35 of this issue for information 
about voting procedures and information about 
the people who have been nominated for offices. 

This is your Department. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to help select the people who play an im- 
portant part in shaping its policies and guiding 
its activities. Don’t fail to use this opportunity! 


ANNUAL MEETING FOR 1954 


The theme for the annual meeting of the De- 
partment to be held in Atlantic City, February 
11-13, will be “The Child and the Curriculum.” 
A very interesting program, consisting of general 
sessions and discussion groups dealing with vari- 
ous phases of this theme, is being arranged. Some 
of the topics to be discussed are these: 

Child Study as a Basis for Curriculum Develop- 
ment 

Meeting Children’s Needs Thru Language Arts 

Helping the Child to Think Thru Science and 
Mathematics 
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Helping Boys and Girls Develop World Under- 
standings 

How the Principal Gives Leadership in Curricu- 
lum Improvement 

Participation of Parents and the Lay Public in 
Determining the Curriculum 

Curriculum Motivations for Children with Prob- 
lems (slow learners, gifted children, disturbed 
children, physically handicapped) 

Research in Curriculum Planning 

Evaluation Technics for the Modern Curriculum 


SUMMER CONFERENCE ON 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The Thirteenth Annual Conference on Ele- 
mentary Education, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
will be held in cooperation with the School of 
Education, Northwestern University, July 5-17 
1954. The site for the conference will be the 
downtown campus of the University on Lake 
Shore Drive in Chicago. This is a delightful loca- 
tion on Lake Michigan. 

The theme for the conference will be “The 
Public and the Education of Young Citizens.” 
The conference program will involve a general 
session each morning with some outstanding 
speaker developing a pertinent theme. Discussion 
groups dealing with specific topics related to the 
conference theme will be held in the morning 
and the afternoon. The University will arrange 
for interesting excursions and other recreational 
activities for conference participants. 

Dr. E. T. McSwain, Dean of the School of 
Education at Northwestern, will give full time to 
directing the conference. Other faculty members 
from the University will also participate in the 
program. 

A folder giving information about expense, 
credit, University housing, and specifics of the 
program, will be sent to all members of the De- 
partment in January. 


ATTACKS ON EDUCATION 


Information kits concerning destructive criti- 
cism of public education are available from the 
Department of Elementary School Principals. 
This information kit contains pamphlets, reprints 
of interesting magazine articles, and other ma- 
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terials showing the causes and forces back of at- 
tacks on schools. This packet of material will 
help the principal and the community identify 
criticisms which are sincere in contrast to those 
that are intended to be destructive. 

Ask for Information Kit Concerning Destruc- 
tive Criticism of Public Education. Price, $1.50. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE IN BOSTON 


A regional conference for the Northeast Dis- 
trict will be held at the Statler Hotel in Boston 
on May 6, 7 and 8. This meeting will be spon- 
sored by the national Department. The theme for 
the meeting will center around strong leadership 
for the elementary school. Members of the De- 
partment in the New England area will be kept 
informed about plans for the meeting. 


YEARBOOK WELL RECEIVED 


Science for Today’s Children is getting a very 
favorable reception thruout the country. All in- 
dications are that the publication is meeting a real 
need in elementary education. Look in the And 
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You May Quote Me section of this mag razine (p. 
2) for reactions to the Yearbook. 


REPORT ON NEA BUILDING FUND 


A special subscription card for contributions to 
the NEA Building Fund has been sent to each 
member of the Department along with the mem- 
bership card. By October 15, elementary school 
principals had already contributed a substantial 
amount. 
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TEACHER WELFARE 
Research 


The NEA carries on many studies of teacher wel- 
fare. Here are a few of the projects completed this 
summer. 


1. A compilation of data on class size showing over- 

load due to teacher shortage. A pamphlet, 

Teacher Load-Teacher Lift, was published. 

The Special Salary Tabulation of the 1952-53 

Survey showing s salaries paid in individual cities. 

3. A study of insurance plans in 1024 local associa- 
tions. 

4. School laws passed in recent state legislatures. 

Manuscript for the December 1953 Research Bul- 

letin on salary schedules in higher education. 

6. Information memos on retirement systems and on 
federal legislation pertaining to teacher retire- 
ment. 
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Professional Standards 


At its meeting in August the Commission on 
Teacher Education outlined a proposed national 
program to balance teacher supply and demand. 
This effort can be one of the most important activi- 
ties of the Association. . . . We intend to marshall 
all possible resources on this problem. 

The Commission has participated in statewide 
conferences this summer in New Mexico, Montana, 
and Wyoming. Recommendations for new certifica- 
tion requirements were developed for transmission 
to the respective state boards of education. In each 
instance future deadlines were recommended after 
which no teacher would be certificated without four 
years of college preparation. 


Pustic RELATIONS 


Income Tax Exemption 
for Retired Teachers 


On August 13, in support of HR5180, a bill to 
exempt from federal income tax the first $1500 of 
all retirement incomes, Robert A. Wyatt, Execy- 
tive Secretary of the Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, testified for the NEA. Other witnesses ap- 
peared for the NEA Retired Teachers Department 
and for other retired public employees. State Asso- 
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VATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


NEWS 





Here are some excerpts from a recent 
Report of William G. Carr, Executive Sec- 
retary of the NEA, to the Board of Direc- 
tors. They tell you some of the things your 
NEA is doing for the profession. 
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ciations with members of Congress on the Ways and 
Means Committee sent representatives to W ashing- 
ton for the hearings. We urge state and local asso- 
ciations to make an active campaign for HR5180, 
known as the Mason Bill, so that when Congress- 
men return to Washington in January the measure 
may receive favorable action. 


School Lunch Program 


Congress again voted $83,365,000 as the federal 
cash contribution to the states for school lunches. 
This is the same as for the previous fiscal year. An 
NEA representative appeared before the appropri- 
ate committees to urge that the full school lunch 
appropriation be retained. 


Educational Leadership in 
Each Congressional District 


With excellent cooperation from state associations, 
the NEA has appointed an active congressional dis- 
trict chairman in the district of every member of 
the Ways and Means Committee. Several of these 
chairmen attended a special planning meeting at 
Miami Beach and were also in Washington during 
recent hearings. Activities already under way under 
the direction of these congressional district chair- 
men include: 


1. Articles in state and local publications 

Conferences with Congressmen and political lead- 

ers 

3. Securing letters of commitment by C ongressmen 

4. Complete congressional district organization in 
each county 

Enlistment of the cooperation of other public 

employee groups 

6. Action meetings in the congressional districts 

7. Reports to teachers at institutes and conventions. 
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You Are Cordially Invited to Accept 


FREE MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 


EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB 























This advertisement marks the first public announcement of a book club unique in the history of 
publishing—the EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB. Its purpose is to make available to you, at 
substantial savings, outstanding books in the field of education—books written by recognized =I 
- authorities who keep you posted on all the latest methods and techniques being use in the pro- 
* fession. 
MEMBERSHIP in the Educator’s Book Club your job easier. The Club’s operation is a boon 
imposes no obligation whatever upon you. You to the busy educator like yourself because: 
are not committed to buy a minimum number 





—you are assured of systematic advance notice 
of the good, new books in your field. 


—you may reject any selection beforehand 


of books a year. To become eligible for Club 
benefits all you need do is fill in the Membership 
s and Coupon below and mail it today. We invite you 








hing- to register now and enjoy all the advantages of simply by mailing the postage-paid refusal 
asso- membership in this Club, designed to save you card always provided with the advance notice. 
5180, money and give you fresh viewpoints and new —-you buy only the selections you want—at sub- 
TeSs- ideas to help you increase your skill and make stantial cash savings. 
asure 
‘ 
What Members Say About the Educator’s Book Club 
3 “T have benefited by your making available outstz anding books at a reduced price. Your 
HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: me of not requiring purchase of a specific number of books or a specific title is 
excellent, 
The Educator's Book Club distrib- —Fred F. Knobloch, Principal 
deral Lawsonville High School 
. utes ten new books a year—one Lawsonville, N. C. 
ches. every month during the school Princ ag yo met a real need for me. I feel that the selection of material in semen 
An | tometer the tellewin — therefore am saved time and effort in acquiring additions to my professional library. 
ee . —R. Margaret Parker 
opri- , Pe Supervising Teacher for Vilas County 
a 1—thirty days before publication Eagle River, Ww isc. 
of each selection, you will re- “Selections are excellent; being notified in advance of choices certainly is a help to the 
ceive a factual synopsis de busy educator in addition to keeping him abreast of the best publication available in 
a education.” 





—Robert L. Springer, Ass’t Supt. 
Indianapolis Public Schools 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


scribing the book. 


2—With the synopsis you will also , , 
“The Club is valuable to me. In this way, I really buy books I want while new, which 

otherwise I would not get around to buying. The Club makes it so easy, yet does not 
: P obligate one.”’ 

sii which you return to us if you —O. G. Bailey, Supervisor 

: do not want the book sent to Houston Independent School 


receive a prepaid refusal card 











dis- <7ae Houston, Texas 
a | you for free examination. 
. NO OBLIGATION — NO FUSS FOR YOU 
hese 3—If you DO want to examine ie 
‘ No minimum yearly purchase required; buy only the selections you want—at the Special 
xy at the book, there is nothing for Educational Price—ALSO an additional 15% membership discount. Start enjoying the 
ring | you to do. It will be sent to many benefits of the Club now; mail the coupon below today. 
ider you on approval about four Re ee eet ee ee ee 
am | woute Cater. FREE MEMBERSHIP COUPON | 
4—You may return any Club book Educator's Book Club, Dept, M-NP-1253 | 
within 10 days if you do not 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. | 
. ‘ Please register me as a member of the EDUCATOR’S BOOK CLUB, with all | 
>9d- wish to keep it. benefits and privileges as described in your announcement in National Elementary 
Principal. I am to receive at once a copy of the current Club selection which I | 
5—On each book you elect to will examine and either pay for or return in 10 days. As a member I assume NO | 
nen k t the SPECIAL Ed OBLIGATION to buy a minimum number of books a year. My position: | 
. ~~ yo oe . ail [] Superintendent [] High School Principal (] Elementary School Principal 
} in cational Price—ALSO AN AD- (] Elementary School Teacher () High School Teacher Pa CN td s-d0-4.5 0508 | 
DITIONAL 15% MEMBERSHIP NE vc ic's Vawawsdse6e NNW e canoes 06 te 50d bb weds EN ne ee ete awa ERw eee sme wae 
blic DISCOUNT. And the Club pays 
. nial BE Sivaccidavkcs davsaknsscntecerevetaeressdinbabeeuseaepeeatinetn | 
handling and shipping charges. | 
Re cacnewwwdebnene Vereen waweba keer OD acdavies BD Wad keveeeeas conse | 
ons. ce ce ce cee cs ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee 
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WHAT DO 


Even a two-teacher school could well use the serv- 
ices of a full-time supervising principal! Any attempt 
to draw a line in school size and justify “time to 
lead” on that basis seems to me unwise. — 

Pennsylvania, like many other states, is so varied 
in its patterns of school organization that the size of 
the school or the type of school organization is not a 
sound basis for determining when a supervising prin- 
cipal is needed. Instead we try to start with an as- 
sumption that any school, no matter how small, 
could serve a community better if it had a principal 
with “time to lead.” 

But, even as we make this assumption, we must 
recognize some of the advantages inherent in the 
position of the principal who teaches children 
Again, school size is not the important issue. 

Remember that teaching principals have ready- 
made for them one of the most difficult attitudes the 
supervising-piincipal tries to build—acceptance of 
the leader as one who “knows” and “understands” 
the problems of those whom he leads. The moment 
one crosses that magic line to become a supervising 
principal, creative effort must be expended to cap- 
ture this subtle feeling that colors all working rela- 
tionships. The teaching principal can have it without 
asking. 

The teaching principalship is far from being 
second-rate leadership role. Visits to hundreds of ele- 
mentary schools with teaching principals prompt me 
to say that it can be one of the most productive posi- 
tions from which to lead. Certainly, | am not recom- 
mending a teaching principal over a supervising 
principal for any elementary school. But I am saying 
that it is not an impossible spot from which to lead. I 
doubt that we have explored with much aggressive- 
ness the ways of complementing the work of the 
teaching-principal, the ways of relieving him of time 
consuming, urgent but unimportant tasks, the ways 
of sharing leadership jobs, the ways to use the abili- 
ties of children and parents. 

In the foreseeable future, many elementary school 
faculty teams must work w ith teaching- principal 
leadership. For me it is hopeful to know that some 
of the best school teams I have seen have been cap- 
tained by teaching principals. 

Paul Bixby, Chairman 

Division of Elementary Education 
Pennsylvania State College 

State College, Pennsylvania 
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The question: What factors 
should be considered in deter- 
mining whether an elementary 
school should have a teaching 
principal or a full-time super- 
vising principal? 














There has been common acceptance for years in 
good school systems that a 10-12 teacher school is 
large enough to justify budgeting for a supervising 
principal. However, some principals in smaller 
schools have been released from teaching responsi- 
bilities as they have developed a well-organized plan 
for using the time to guide cooperative endeavor 
toward a better school. 

In general, unless questions such as the following 
can be answered in the affirmative, there is imme- 
diate need for taking steps leading toward more ade- 
quate professional leadership in any school: 
1.Is there a friendly working relationship between 
the home and the school? 

.Is there cooperative teacher planning each year 
looking toward a well-rounded program? (Experi- 
ences in group planning, science, music, art and 
directed play are still lacking in many small 
schools. ) 

3. Are individual teachers and parents getting the 
help they need to improve ways of working with 
boys and girls? 

4. Are cumulative records adequate and is wise use 

being made of the information? 

. Are books and other materials of instruction up to 
date and varied enough to provide for individual 
differences? 

The Ohio State Department of Education in co- 

operation with related professional organizations and 
representatives of graduate schools 

1. has defined the responsibilities of the elementary 
principal and set up standards for certification (A 
supervising principal is recommended when 4 
school has eight teachers. ) 

.is making a concerted effort to define legally the 
job of the elementary principal and prevent em- 
ployment without proper qualification. 


Phila Humphreys 

Supervisor of Elementary Curriculum 
Ohio State Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 
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The teaching principal has the dual responsibility 
of administering the school program and teaching 
his class. It is difficult to handle this job adequately 
under the most ideal conditions; it is impossible 
without cooperation of teachers ard children. 

For example, the teaching principal must often be 
out of his classroom. Much mis-education can take 
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place during this time unless children have learned 
9 work together without constant supervision. But 


if pupils have a chance to help plan their own work, 


they are much less likely to have their progress dis- 
rupted by the teacher’s occasional absence. A poten- 
tially “bad” situation thus turns into a realistic set- 
ting for good experience in teacher-pupil planning. 

Again, the teaching principal will not have time 
for direct supervision of classrooms, but he will have 
time to meet teachers as a group for cooperative 
planning of the school’s instructional program. This 
is usually done after school, but many schools have 
morning meetings every two weeks with school be- 
ginning an hour late on those days. 

The teaching principal has a golden opportunity 
for cooperative planning. By helping children and 
teachers assume responsibility for small administra- 
tive details, he can find more time to be a real educa- 
tional leader. 

A principal should not have teaching responsibili- 
ties when the school is very large. My visits to 
schools in Washington, Idaho, Oregon and Mon- 
tana show great variance in this matter. I visited a 
school of 800 that had a principal with half-time 
teaching responsibilities. I visited schools with 200 
children that had full-time supervising principals. 

Thruout the West at our summer conferences and 
workshops, we have discussed the problem of the 





teaching principal—not from a selfish standpoint but 
from a desire to increase our effectiveness in serving 
children. The principal, a specialist in community 
and school service, should be free to help in all ways. 
Our organizations are dedicated to this end. 


George L. Cronquist, President 
Washington Elementary-Junior 
High School Principal’s Association 
Tacoma, Washington 


This question poses an important problem in the 
evolving concept of educational leadership. “Power 
with People” rather than “Power over People” ap- 
pears to be the hallmark in the new climate of edu- 
cational administration. The major role of the prin- 
cipal is no longer that of giving orders and directions 
but rather that of working with teachers to help 
them resolve problems that are of importance and 
concern to each one in his own teaching situation. 
This calls for a broader base of operation and a 
higher degree of professional skill. 

The justifications for a full-time supervising prin- 
cipal are dependent on such factors as pupil enrol- 
ment, number of teachers, type of program, and 
financial ability. In Elgin, policy permits appoint- 
ment of a supervising principal when a building has 
one teacher per grade, which in our organization 
would be a kindergarten and six classrooms, making 
a total of seven teachers. 

A number of our schools having from three to five 
teachers are administered by full-time teaching prin- 
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cipals. This is not an ideal situation nor is any prom- 
ising alternative apparent. It has been suggested that 
one principal might supervise two or three smaller 
buildings. The suggestion seems to have merit, al- 
tho we have not had an opportunity to try it out. 
In general, it has been our policy to have the smaller 
buildings of one or two teachers join with a larger 
building for staff meetings and administrative rou- 
tine. 

As yet, we have established no standards on a 
statewide basis. We wish to congratulate you for 
your efforts in pointing up a problem of great con- 
cern to us in our efforts to attain better administra- 
tive organization. 


Orrin G. Thompson, Superintendent 
Elgin Public Schools 
Elgin, Illinois 


A three-year study of the elementary schcol prin- 
cipalship in Michigan was begun in 1951 by the state 
Department of Elementary School Principals. 

The first publication based on this study (Eleven 
Hundred Elementary School Principals of Michigan 
Examine Their Status in 1952) showed that from the 
35 percent response to the questionnaire, 30 percent 
did full-time teaching, 15 percent did part-time 
teaching, and 55 percent did no teaching. 

The second publication, Standards for Elementary 
School Principals of Michigan, shows the trend of 
thinking of elementary principals toward their job. 

Factors considered in determining whether an 
elementary school should have a part-time teaching 
principal or a full-time supervising principal were: 
A. Size of school. The principal should be a part-time 

principal if the school has under six teachers, a 
full-time supervising principal if there are over 
six teachers. 

B. Clerical help. Every elementary school should have 
clerical help. 

C. Special services. Unless special services such as 
psychological clinics, health services, curriculum 
consultants, etc. are available, the principal has 
to assume responsibilities which cannot be ade- 
quately met. 

D. Supervision. The elementary principal should be 
free to spend most of his time in instructional 
leadership. 

E. Administrative. With clerical help, the adminis- 
trative duties should consume from 10 percent to 
20 percent of the principal’s time. 

F.Community relations. The elementary principal 
must participate in community activities if the 
school is to serve the people adequately. 

G. Plant management. Physical conditions in a 
school are the responsibility of the principal. 


A. Raymond Ebaugh, Principal 
Whittier School 
Royal Oak, Michigan 














NEW 


and worth reading 








READINGS IN| EDUCATIONAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By Epcar W. Knicut. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., Inc. 1953. 534 p. $4.85. 


This volume is a most important source book for 
teachers and students of educational administration. 
Altho the advent of the present century has seen 
this field become a professional undertaking with 
status in college and university offerings, its basic 
principles are rooted in the early history of our 
country. At first, textbooks and other materials of 
instruction were scanty and rudimentary, depend- 
ing largely upon practical experiences and the opin- 
ions of the successful practitioner. Today, however, 
textbooks, yearbooks, monographs, dissertations, re- 
ports of research and surveys are voluminous. New 
and important technics in educational diagnosis and 
management have been developed. 

Yet, all of this is without perspective and complete 
understanding unless related to the historical growth 
of administration. This author has dug deeply and 
widely and has brought together a magnificent col- 
lection of original documents arranged in chrono- 
logical order, dating from 1636 to the present. They 
are conveniently arranged as they apply to the fol- 
lowing principles: 


1. Principles of Educational Responsibility 
Principles of Organization and Administration 


ww 


3. Principles of Educational Support 

4. Principles on Teachers and Teaching 

5. Principles on Religion, Science, and “Pure” 
History in the Schools 

6. Principles of Federal Relations 


You will enjoy every moment with this book, 
whether idly browsing into the past as a collector of 
antiques, or as a devoted crusader tracking the path 
to new heights for some cause, or, more likely, as a 
student intent on continuing self-improvement. 
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FILE IT RIGHT. National Association of Educa 
tional Secretaries, National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Associa. 
tion, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1953. 73 p. $1.50. 


Nancy National, the heroine in this publication, js 
the educational secretary, par excellence—the one 
you have been looking for all these years. She is the 
brain child of the Filing Manual Committee and 300 
field consultants. She will help administrators, teach- 
ers and secretaries to build and maintain filing sys- 
tems that really work—ones that decrease labor, in- 
crease efficiency, and preserve good tempers. 

In only 19 pages, Nancy outlines the way. She dis. 
cusses principles for the sound administration of edv- 
cational records. She solves for you practical every- 
day problems concerning records. She tells where 

various files should be kept and when the work 
should be done. She even answers such imponder- 
ables as “How long should records be kept?” Inter- 
spersed appropriately are “Timely Tips,” “Mindful 
Memos,” and Pat Kale’s illustrations, each a story in 
itself! 

In the last 54 pages, Nancy submits a map to edv- 
cational secretaries who would like to chart a way 
out of being “Lost in the Files.” This map is a com- 
plete blueprint, proposing subject classifications, an 
alphabetical index, and basic cross-filing procedures. 
Suggestions for tailoring the entire operation pre- 
cisely to your needs puts on that final touch. 

The administration of records must keep pace 
with the rapid growth of student body, staff mem- 
bers, and the complexity of expanding ‘curricula and 
services. This is the manual that educational offices 
have long awaited! 


EVALUATION AND THE ELEMENTARY 
CURRICULUM. By Harotp G. Suane and E. T. 
McSwain. New York: Henry Holt & Co., Inc 
1951. 477 p. $4.40. 


The authors of this volume address its message to 
all persons interested in and concerned with the 
work of the schools. They feel that thru honest and 
complete evaluation will come continuous re-design- 
ing. New patterns will reflect new values. These will 
be shaped, not by experts alone but by the initiative 
and direction of the larger community group serv ed 
by the schools. 

Part I is a guide to help clarify goals and to estab- 
lish procedures for measuring progress. Pitfalls to be 
avoided are reviewed and citizenship goals are ex- 
amined. Attention is also directed to attitudes and 
impacts derived in the home. Twelve specific func- 
tions of evaluation are outlined, and several types of 
action programs are described. 

Part Il is designed to help persons at the local lev el 
examine the school experiences which their program 
provides for children. In separate chapters, the fol- 
lowing areas are considered: the total curriculum as 
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, living, interacting process, the language arts; un- 
jestanding in arithmetic, group living thru social 
qudies, elementary science and human development; 
special fields and services; organization for effective 
foup living. The challenge of developing leadership 
nd of stimulating active citizenship roles for teach- 
ers is treated at length. 

Thruout this book, emphasis is placed upon evalu- 
ytion as a dynamic cooperative process, changing 
the behavior of those who participate. You will 
enjoy the easy style, the complete treatment, and 
the many study helps and annotated references. 


LEARNING TO LIVE IN 1953. By Gicpert, Betz- 
wer and McLaucuiin. New York: Combined 
Book Exhibit, 590 University Ave. 1953. 62 p. Free. 


Our need for understanding and guiding human 
development is a recognized urgent challenge to 
educators, parents, and many others. These authors 
have pioneered in making a unique contribution to 
sich groups and in turn to the individual children 
3 reached. They have explored a selected group of 
books to consider the vital role they play in help- 
ing young people see themselves in relation to life. 
Asa result, the authors present a carefully annotated 
bibliography, graded and classified in this new light. 
Conventional categories such as “mystery” “cow- 
boys,” “humor” and “picture books” are replaced 
by the following framework classifying 935 books: 


A. Seeking to understand your personal self and 
realize your potentialities 

B. Seeking to understand the world around you 

C. Seeking to understand the universe 

D. Seeking to express the meanings of life 


Il. Learning to live with others 

A. Learning to live with the family 

B. Learning to live with people around you 

C. Learning to live with the school group 

D. Learning to live in the community 

E. Learning to live in the national community 
F, Learning to live in the world community. 


HOW TO BE A BETTER PARENT. By Barney 
Katz. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
26th Street. 1953. 258 p. $3.00. 


It has been said that “Parents today are afraid to 
assume their family roles. They have lost their sense 
of responsibility, their energy and enthusiasm.” 
Some complain that warnings from psychologists 
have undermined confidence and have frozen them 
into inaction. 

Barney Katz is different. He begins this book by 
establishing confidence in parents. Then he con- 
tinues to unfold, thru real life descriptions and 
anecdotes, the story of how a child grows. He in- 
troduces thoughts commonly held by adults and 





shows the need for self-understanding. Specific 
problems of children enter the picture, naturally, at 
just the right moment. 

Dr. Katz’ message is not lost in pedagogical or 
psychological language. He speaks of children being 
caught between the devil and the deep blue sea in 
their conflicts and frustrations. He talks of their deci- 





sions in real alternate choices “practicing on the 
piano or staying in,” “eating vegetables or going 
without dessert.” He lets us in on childish aims, 
feelings, and struggles for happiness. The relationship 
between adult behavior and children’s is clearly 
drawn. Friction and discord among brothers and 
sisters are discussed with good perspective. 

The final chapter concludes with “Satisfactory 
Family Living,” pointing out some outside and in- 
side influences which alter the atmosphere of the 
home, such as relatives, separation and divorce, par- 
ents’ careers, death, religion, radio, television, com- 
ics, money, pets, and others. 

This is indeed recommended reading for all who 
touch the lives of children and is a godsend to those 
who want good reading for parent study groups. 


Rosperta BARNES 
Book Review Fditor 
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A Report Prepared for the Mid-Century 
Committee on Outcomes in Elementary 
Education 


By Nolan C. Kearney 





The book presents detailed descriptions 
of goals educators throughout the U.S. 
think elementary schools should seek to 
attain with children. 


“Teachers and administrators will find 
it a valuable aid in pupil orientation 
and instructional planning.” 

—The School Administrator 


6x9 192 pp. 1953 $3.00 
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April 1-3: Conference of elementary school 
principals, Southeast District. St. Petersburg, 
; i go Florida. 
December 27-30: Annual Mid-Winter Confer- 
ence, National Science Teachers Association, April 12-15: Second Regional Instructional Com 
NEA. Boston, Massachusetts. ference, NEA. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


February 11-13: Annual Meeting, Department May 6-8: Regional Meeting, Northeast District 
of E lementary School Principals, NEA. Atlan- Department of Elementary School Principals 
tic City, New Jersey. (See Department News NEA. Boston, Massachusets. 


and inside back cover of this magazine for fur- — , 
8 July 5-17: Thirteenth Annual Conference on 
ther information.) ) 


Elementary Education sponsored by the De 

March 25-27: Conference of elementary school partment of Elementary School Principals 

principals, South Central District. Emporia, Northwestern University (downtown cam 
Kansas. pus), Chicago, Illinois. 
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FOUR NEW BATTERIES FOR GRADES .1-9 OFFER 


entirely objective evaluation 
new, modern content 
comprehensive subject coverage 
up-to-date national norms 
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Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


STANFORD—the standard in .achievement testing for more than 30 years 
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How to capture the child’s interest and then increase 
it is a big problem for every teacher. Real aids to ac- 
complish this are the 22 new Unit Teaching Plans 
prepared to accompany World Book Encyclopedia. 


Each Unit is planned so that it starts with the child’s 
present interest, broadens it into more remote but 
educationally more significant interests to teach de- 
sired learnings, then carries through to a culminating 
activity that reviews, summarizes, appraises and ap- 
plies the learnings, usually including an expressional 
activity to sustain interest and add realism. 


These unit teaching plans have been tested and proved 
in actual use. Selected teachers in five school systems, 
public and parochial, all of whom used World Book 
Encyclopedia in their classrooms, kept a running anec- 
dotal record for a full year. From these records, and 
through individual and group conferences, all under 
the direction of Dr. George H. Reavis, Educational 


Prepared by 


World Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


New! | 22 unit teaching plans 





that 


help arouse 
and sustain 


Counselor of Field Enterprises, a set of try-out plans 
was developed, written, analyzed and criticized. 


The result is this series of unit teaching plans, each a 
complete teaching plan for a major topic, each de- 
signed for a particular grade (4 through 8) yet easily 
adapted to grades above or below. And each contains 
a summary of the unit method, as related to that par- 
ticular subject and topic. 


These 22 units are published separately in booklet 
form, carefully written and well illustrated. They have 
been especially well received by curriculum workers 
and teachers who have examined them. 


Send the coupon now for an index including a more 
complete description of World Book’s 22 new Unit 
Teaching Plans. Find out how they can help begin- 
ning and veteran teachers alike do a better job with 
less time and effort! 


FREE! Index to World Book’s 22 New Unit 
Teaching Plans for 4th through 8th grades 





Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 
Dept. 1422, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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1st Choice of America’s schools and libraries 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Please send me, without charge, a descriptive index to World 
Book’s 22 new Unit Teaching Plans for grades 4 through 8. 
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In this issue... 


“Talking with people is not a 
game that you play according to 
set rules. There are no trick pro- 
cedures .. . no checklist of seven- 
teen points or seventy-seven with 
unconditional guarantees . .. What 
does count is how you feel.” 

So says James Hymes in “Indi- 
vidual Conferences,” the opening 
article for this issue. The theme for 
February, Conferences—Individual 
and Group, is developed further in 
the series of articles on p. 9-21. 

Show your teachers the article 
on “ ‘Box Top’ Economics.” They 
will find some helpful suggestions 
for good teaching in the field of 
“consumer education” at the child’s 
level. 

Don’t miss the second section 
of Harold McNally’s article on 
Burma. See p. 26-30. 


Next issue... 


Effective Written Communica- 
tion is the theme for the April 
issue of our magazine. It will in- 
clude suggestions on developing 
and using handbooks for parents, 
handbooks for teachers, handbooks 
for school secretaries. \t will in- 
clude an article on effective use 
of bulletin boards. And it will in- 
clude two articles giving practical 
helps for writing—one of them, “In 
Praise of Four-letter Words,” and 
the other “Not Deathless Prose 
But Good.” 

We Do It This Way will feature 
some of the uses of bulletin boards 
in the elementary schools in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Science for Today’s Children, the 1953 Yearbook 
of the Department, may well become a handbook 
for teachers and principals interested in the develop- 
ment of the elementary school science program. The 
scope of the contents, and the geographic and profes- 
sional distribution of the authors have provided a 
book that includes ideas and instruction on all sig- 
nificant phases of the subject. 

Helen Heffernan, Assistant Chief 
Division of Elementary Education 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 





Please send me two copies of your w onderful book, 
Human Values in the Elementary School. This is for 
use in a college course. 

Mrs. Truman G. Pope 
Third-grade teacher 
Muncie, Indiana 


Of all the professional groups to which | belong, 
my membership in the Department of Elementary 
School Principals is valued most highly. The materials 
you prepare always have direct application for me 
and for my class members. 

Leo R. Miller, Head 

Department of Elementary Education 
Mississippi Southern College 
Hattiesburg, Mississipp* 


Congratulations on a splendid magazine in Oc- 
tober. You may be interested to know that the “pro- 
fessional” part of our elementary school principals’ 
meetings this year is built around the study of the 
principal’s day. After reading the October issue of 
THe NationaAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, a commit- 
tee of principals developed a questionnaire which 
our principals will use for one week. J am enclosing 
a copy of this questionnaire. We thought you might 
be interested in seeing it. 

Arthur J. Lewis 

Assistant Superintendent 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Freedom to enjoy MUSIC 


A music classroom’s accent should be on 
freedom and enjoyment. When it is, the 
learning of music becomes one of the great 
experiences of life. 


Such an atmosphere requires vital teach- 
ing. “The teaching of music at all levels 
should be far more than a narrow process 
of instruction. The constant aim of the 
teacher should be to bring music to the 
children in a manner so appealing and per- 
suasive that it enters into their living 

something to be enjoyed and valued. Music 
so taught and so accepted can be a potent 
factor in promoting emotional stability and 
growth of personality.” (New Music Hori- 


zons, Teachers’ Book Four, 1953 edition.) 


This kind of teaching does not “just hap- 
pen.” It is the result of the right conditions 
for learning, conditions that encourage 
pupils to reach out and explore for them- 
selves the friendly world of music. The 
classroom environment, teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships, and the instructional materials 
all contribute to an atmosphere free from 


the restraints of meaningless routine. 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS and_ other 
school music materials published by Silver 
Burdett Company give pupils many op- 
portunities for self-expression. The variety 
of songs and activities provides for their 
individual needs and interests at each grade 
level. Such materials help create freedom 


for pupils to know the joy of music. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East Seventeenth Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Offices in Chicago’ ¢ Dallas «+ San Francisco 
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So. that parents do. more than 
just sign the report card... 
COUNSELING WITH PARENTS 


IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Edith M. Leonard, Professor of Education, 


University of California at Santa Barbara 


Dorothy VanDeman, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of California at Santa Barbara 


Lillian E. Miles, former Executive Secretary to 
Superintendent, San Bernadino City Schools and 
Assistant Secretary, Board of Education 


Here are ways and means of executing a counseling program with parents of kinder- 
garten and elementary school children. In the book Jane LeRoy, a fictional teacher, 
describes the way in which she initiates and carries through a program of counseling 
with the parents of her group. Her straightforward discussions in the first person show 
vividly the implications of counseling in action. The typical situations presented in this 
volume illustrate the varying types of problems in human relationships which the 
teacher encounters: parent group meetings, individual teacher-parent conferences, 
parent-visits to the school, teachers’ reports to parents through conferences and notes, 
and the exchange of written communications between home and school. All the coun- 
seling procedures apply directly to the field of early childhood education but with 
slight adaptation are applicable throughout the elementary school. 


In a special optional chapter, the authors provide further details and Functional As- 


signments for those who wish to gain a workable command of various techniques men- 


tioned by Jane LeRoy. 


To be published in March, 1954 


The Macmtllan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Authors and Artists 


James L. Hymes, Jr., author of the opening 
article, “Individual Conferences,” is Professor of 


Education at George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

R. Mervin James, principal, Grade Schools, 
Portales, New Mexico, wrote “Scheduled Ap- 
pointments for Parents, Children, Teachers?” 

Several persons contributed articles to be in- 
corporated in “Pointers for Parent Meetings” and 
“Pointers for Faculty Meetings.” The authors are 
identified on the pages where these articles ap- 
pear. 

WitiiaM G. BarTHoLoMEw, author of “Let the 
Parents Know,” is Advisor, Elementary Educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


Other articles, not related to the theme for this 
issue, are as follows: 

“A Bargain in Library Service” by RAyMonpD 
Empree, Librarian, Ross County District Library, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

“ “Box Top’ Economics” written by L. War- 
REN Ne tson, Professor of Education, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

“What About Music Reading?” was contrib- 
uted by Jack McLaurin Watson, Professor of 
Music Education, University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington. 

“Where the Dawn Comes Up Like Thunder” 
written by Harotp J. McNary, Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia. This 
is the second “section” of his article on this topic. 
Part I appeared in the December issue. 


” 


“School Policy—Devised, Analyzed, Revised” 
concludes the series of three articles prepared by 
a group of students taking a course in educational 
administration under CLARENCE A. Newe ti, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. The students were: CaTHeEr- 
ine D. Br ay, teacher, Ketcham Elementary 
School, W ashington, D. C., and the following 
persons from Maryland: Crare W. Bangs, 
teacher, Parkside Elementary School, Silver 
Spring; Witi1AM L. Broomatt, principal, Viers 
Mill Elementary School, Silver Spring; ALBERT 
A. Gipson, principal, Rockville Elementary 


6 


School, Rockville; Haze, M. Gittmore 
Rockville Elementary School, Rockville; THon1as 
JoHNson, principal, Lanham Elementary School, 
Lanham; Fannie B. Knope, principal, High Point 
Elementary School, Pasadena; ELEANoR B. Moore, 
teacher, Bladensburg High School, Bladensburg: 
Donatp D. Pierce, teacher, Kensington Junior 
High School, Kensington; WILLIAM PyLes, prin- 
cipal, Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, Be- 
thesda; and Grace A. ZELLER, principal, Parkside 
School, Silver Spring. Editorial assistance was 
provided by ExizasperH Layton, teacher, Be- 
thesda-Chev y Chase High School, Bethesda, 
Maryland. 


We Do It This Way was based on a film, 
“Fire in Their Learning.” The film was produced 
by the National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, NEA, with the cooperation of Four Corners 
School of Silver Spring, Maryland. 


Arne Randaitl, Chairman of the Department of 
Applied Arts at Texas Technological College in 
Lubbock, provided the cartoon on p. 33. 
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TO BETTER TEACHING 


A good teacher plus 
Judy Materials makes 
learning a lasting, 
satisfying experience! 


p write TODAY FOR NEW CATALOG OF 


TEACHING 
MATERIALS 





THE JUDY COMPANY 
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JAMES L. 


HYMES, Jr. 


You have two appointinents down on your 
calendar pad. The first is at 2:15 P.M. Mrs. 
Thompson. You have asked her to come to see 
you. You will have thirty minutes in which to 
make some progress tow ard helping Bill straighten 
out. Bill, in fifth grade, is in trouble. He is failing 
in his class work and he is a trouble-maker. His 
teacher is almost at her wit’s end. In fact, Bill 
has left a trail of defeated teachers behind him. 

Your second appointment is at 3:15, with Fran- 
ces Hurton. A new teacher. She is disturbed. You 
are, too. And so are the parents. Things aren’t 
going well. The youngsters are almost out of 
hand, the group isn’t pulling together. Frances is 
on edge, the youngsters are fighting back. 

That same calendar pad shows beautiful empty 
white space at 9:32 A.M. But you might just as 
well have written ote n Tommy Jackson’ $ name. 
His visits are becoming a regular thing. As soon 
as the day starts you can look for Tommy. He 
pushed, this time. He tripped a girl on Tuesday. 
He started everyone giggling and they couldn’t 
stop!—on Monday. 

A child, a teacher, a mother. What are you 
supposed to do with these people? How can you 
talk with each one helpfully? Perhaps you will 
have thirty minutes at most. How can you use 
this time wisely, and to a good end? , 

One thing is clear: talking with people is not 
a game that you play according to set rules. 
There are no trick procedures to memorize, no 
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checklist of seventeen points or seventy-seven 
with unconditional guarantees. There are ‘no spe- 
cial methods you must be sure to use or sure to 
avoid. Where you sit, how you sit, the words you 
use, the questions to ask, the silences to keep— 
there is nothing golden about any of these. 

What does count is how you feel. Your atti- 
tude. The thinking and reacting that goes on in- 
side of you. This—subtle, quiet, intangible, in- 
ternal—gets over to the other fellow. This— 
down inside of you, your way of looking at your- 
self and at people and at problems—is more 
important than the arrangement of chairs, the 
“right” words, lighting, the length of time. 

Your feeling toward these people is important. 
You saw Tommy this morning. He was sullen 
when he came in. The first time he came he was 
frightened. The second time he had a “wise-guy” 
look. He was daring you, maybe seeking prestige 
out of his daily journey. Today he was angry. 

You know how Frances Hurton is apt to feel. 
She asked for this conference—you didn't suggest 
it. Yet she will have a little of Tommy Jackson’s 
look: the bad boy—the bad girl—in the princi- 
pal’s office. People put their guard up the minute 
they walk into your office. Not because of any- 
thing you do personally; but you are the pr incipal 
and these people are in trouble. EF veryone defends 
himself when he is in trouble. 

Trouble never is comfortable. Mrs. ‘Thompson 
won't be comfortable. She may attack you, the 
school, the teachers; she may simply sit—worried, 
glum, panicky, unable to speak or think. Trouble 
does different things to different people but it 
never lets them be at their best. 

But the question is: How do you feel? You 
can be annoyed with Tommy Jackson and even 
with Frances Hurton: fed up, irritated, angry. 
You can be antagonistic to Mrs. Thompson. Fach 
in his own way, what these people do is. bad. If 
you were the child or the parent or the teacher, 
you probably would not act their way. You don’t 
approve of Tommy’s behavior, or of Miss Hur- 
ton’s or Mrs. Thompson’ s. You don’t approve of 
their original behavior or of the defenses each of 
them is sure to put up. 

You can be a judge, the boss, firm and moral 
and superior. You can be apart from them, and 
looking at them. Or you can be a part of them, 
looking with them. You can try, for the moments 








you are together, to think with their brains, to 
see thru their eyes, to be in their shoes. 

Your feeling may depend on what you want to 
accomplish. A visit to the principal's office is 
supposed to straighten everything out . . . or, 
at least, a lot of people believe it will. 

Tommy Jackson’s teacher sends Tommy to 
you. She thinks you have some black magic. 
Frances Hurton is probably hoping that some 
magnificent solution will come out of your hat 
or at least the top desk drawer. Mrs. Thompson 
has the feeling: this is IT 
will pop. 

There is pressure on you: solve the problems. 
You are the principal, aren’t you? You can easily 
feel that, to be successful, you must close every 
conference with some perfect solution. If that is 
your goal, stand off from these people; be superior 
and strong where they are weak. You can easily 
feel that, to be important and necessary, you 
must lay down some law. If that is your goal, be 
polite but be firm. You can easily feel that, to be 
useful, you must have the answer up your sleeve. 

What do you want to accomplish? You can 
be stern with that Tommy boy; you can make it 
absolutely clear that this time has to be the last 
time. You can be very direct with Mrs. Thomp- 
son; you can tell her that she must make Bill 
behave and that he has to get his work done. You 
can tell that Hurton woman some of the things 
she should have learned in college . . . after all, 
there are technics for handling a class. 

But you must respect the people—a child, 
parent, a teacher—and you must respect the 
problem. Problems are not simple. The tough 
ones people come to see you about have no one 
obvious answer. They seldom arise simply be- 
cause someone did not know enough to use a 
particular method. You must feel how compli- 
cated life is and can be. 


now something 


And you must be honest with yourself. Despite 
the pressure on you, despite other’s expectations, 
you are not God, nor are you the specialist in 
super-solutions. You cannot teach Frances Hur- 
ton’s class for her. You cannot be Tommy Jack- 
son, sitting in his seat aiid looking at the teacher 
and his friends, solving his life for him. You can- 
not go to the Thompsons’ home, and live their 
lives for them. You have to know in your own 
mind that you are no genius-giant. 


What can you accomplish? Time is against 
you; there never is enough of it and confer. 
encing is not all you do. Bright wonderful shiny 
new ideas evade you, just as they have evaded 
other people, too. You have a temptation: if you 
can’t solve all these problems, why get into them 
in the first place? You could build up the teachers 
and you could even make it sound right: “You 
handle the children. You are on the firing line, 
You have all the facts. I'll back you up.’ ” Then 
they would have to deal with Tommy and with 
Mrs. Thompson too. And Frances Hurton could 
solve her own problems . . . solve them or get out. 

But you must respect the people, respect the 
problem, and respect yourself, too. You can feel 
good about what you have to give. An open 
mind. A listening ear. Seriousness and concern. 
An honest groping for how life looks to the other 
fellow. Add them up and you come to a decent 
relationship. Honest people are talking together, 
thinking together, feeling right about being with 
each other. 

This is what you are trying to accomplish. 
When you have done this, then you know the 
time has been well spent. Occasionally you may 
know a fact that no one else knows, a method or 
a technic. Occasionally you may see a clue every- 
one else has missed. Occasionally you may have 
an idea other people have passed by. But your 
usefulness does not come from these. 

The conference was good because it brought 
forth something more important that had not 
existed before. Something that needs you, some- 
thing that does not exist until you bring it into 
being, something you create: a relationship. Two, 
where once there had been one. A combination, 
where there had been isolation. Strength, interest, 
support, caring, concern, confidence . . . where 
once people worked alone. 

If there is magic in problem solving, this is it. 
Ideas come out of good relationships. Better feel- 
ings come out of good relationships. Changed 
ways of looking at the world come out of good 
relationships. Children, parents, teachers, people 
find the strength and the desire to solve their 
problems, out of good relationships. 

What is the key to good conferences? Your 
attitude of respect... 
and for yourself. 


for problems, for people, 
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R. MELVIN JAMES 


The duties that elementary school principals 
are expected to perform vary greatly in impor- 
tance. Many of them are little more than clerical 
tasks. Others may involve matters of great conse- 
quence to the school system and to the persons 
concerned. 

Since the principal’s views are strongly influ- 
enced by local experiences, it is often difficult for 
him to see the over-all picture. The lack of a 
broad background of training and experience for 
comparative analysis often results in his becom- 
ing a slave to routine demands which may cause 
him to neglect duties of paramount importance to 
his school. 

This year, elementary school principals over 
the nation are studying the problem of how they 
can make the best use of their time thru effective, 
practical planning. This article is written with 
the hope that a discussion of scheduled confer- 
ences with parents, students, and teachers will 
help the principal plan for more efficient use of 
his time. 

In order to get their point of view, a survey 
blank was sent to 60 elementary school teachers 
and principals. The questions raised on the sur- 
vey sheet were also discussed with superintendents 
and parents. This is not enough coverage to be 
conclusive but it will serve as a springboard for 
presenting a number of the pros and cons of the 
questions. 


Office hours for parents 


“Is it possible to set aside a regular ‘office hour’ 
for parents each day and fit most routine calls 
into this time?” 
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The groups surveyed were about evenly di- 
vided on this question. Those who felt this would 
not be satisfactory stated that many parents 
could not come at a fixed hour because the time 
would conflict with their working hours. “Parents 
should feel free to come when there is a need,” 
they stated, “and at a time convenient to them.” 
This group also felt that some time would be 
wasted rather than saved because the principal 
would be confined to his office awaiting parents 
who might, in many instances, fail to use this time. 

Those who felt that this arrangement could be 
made to work said that parents feel more at ease 
and free to call on the principal if a definite time 
is provided. The principal can schedule other 
business of the day around this hour, and many 
office duties can be taken care of during the hour 
if parents fail to call. Such an arrangement makes 
it possible for the principal to adjust his time to 
various out-of-office duties, thereby saving time 
without feeling he is neglecting his patrons. Par- 
ents are reluctant to return if they make a few 
calls and find the principal out or too busy to see 
them. 

The program can be made to work by plan- 
ning well in advance with parents, and at the same 
time making sure that all parents feel they are 
welcome for a conference at any time an emer- 
gency arises. Planning can be done thru group 
conferences, such as PTA meetings, open house, 
service club programs, and any other activity 
which brings a large group of parents together. 
To inform parents who may not be reached by 
these methods, and to remind parents who have 
been informed, the following means of communi- 
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cation are suggested for securing cooperation: 
parents’ handbook, personal letters, radio, tele- 
phone, newspaper, weekly or monthly bulletins, 
and, in some cases, personal contact. 


Office hours for children 


“Can similar office time arrangements be made 
for children?” 

It depends upon the purpose of the conference. 
Is it an emergency disciplinary matter, or is it a 
routine conference? All persons who considered 
this problem agreed that emergencies should be 
handled at such time as the emergency demands. 
They also agreed that routine conferences could 
be handled best at regularly scheduled times. 

The scheduled conference can provide an ex- 
cellent learning experience. Children can be 
guided to feel more keenly their place and their 
responsibilities in the over-all school program. 
When children are given an opportunity to real- 
ize that the principal is a friend and counselor 
who is willing and anxious to help them, their 
relationship with the principal and the principal’s 
Office can be developed on a much higher plane. 

Scheduled conferences provide an excellent op- 
portunity for children to become more aware of 
the importance of being prompt in keeping ap- 
pointments, thus saving their own time as well as 
the time of others. They also provide an oppor- 
tunity for children to analyze and evaluate their 
own problems. Children can gain poise and skill 
in asking for help and information and in express- 
ing appreciation. 


Office hours for teachers 


“A regular weekly conference of the teacher 
with the principal is a splendid idea,” reports a 
group of teachers. Their comments can _ be 
cummed up in the words of one of the group: 
“The principal is a busy person, and I do not like 
to take more than my share of his time. If a 
schedule were set up in my behalf, almost all 
routine matters could be taken care of at that 
time.” With but few exceptions, teachers and 
principals agreed that a regular conference is 
desirable. However, there was a definite lack of 
agreement as to how often conferences should 
be held. Suggestions .anged from one each week 
to one each nine weeks. Those suggesting ex- 
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tended periods maintained that some personal 
conferences can be eliminated by using other 
desirable means of communication. 

All groups surveyed indicated that scheduled 
conferences would save time for both teacher and 
principal. The definite limited time would make 
both principal and teacher realize the importance 
of organizing their requests, suggestions, and 
problems, thereby eliminating unnecessary visit- 
ing and frequent calls. This arrangement also 
makes it possible for the principal to budget his 
time and plan for other activities and dyties for 
which he is responsible. 

If routine conferences are set up on a regular 
conference day, some arrangement must be made 
for additional conferences as needed. The urgency 
of the need for further conferences should p ai. 
mine what the policy i is to be. If something comes 
up that demands immediate attention, both prin- 
cipal and teacher should feel free to ask for a 
conference at once. In less urgent cases, time 
might be provided during the teacher’s free pe- 
riod, before or after school, or at some other time 
that is acceptable to the teacher and the principal. 

If the principal has established rapport with 
parents, teachers and students, he can maintain 
an atmosphere of friendly accessibility and still 
hold to time-saving routines. An in-service train- 
ing program on the problem of time-saving tech- 
nics as related to the school is an excellent ap- 
proach. Such questions as “Why is this program 
necessary?” “How will it function?” “What are 
the responsibilities and duties of all concerned?” 
should be discussed thoroly. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that regardless of how much 
work has been done, it will be of no avail unless 
the principal has the proper perspective and atti- 
tude. It is very important that the principal pos- 
sess a friendly personality. He should be frank, 
ready to listen, and, when the need arises, ready 
to re-direct conversation in a friendly, skillful 
manner. 

The principal must realize that no program 
reaches maximum efficiency without the whole- 
hearted support of all those involved. Also, 4 
particular program may work quite well in one 
community and not so well, if at all, in another. 
The community, the size of the school, the staff, 
and the principal are factors which help to deter- 
mine the kind of program that can be attained. 
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From a Parent... 

I have been asked to give a parent’s point of 
view on a good parent meeting. First, | must state 
that there are likely to be as many points of 
view as there are parents. Second, there are, un- 
fortunately, some parents for whom no meeting 
would be a good one, because, for whatever per- 
sonal reasons, they have not yet become inter- 
ested in their children or their ‘children’s schools. 

I have tried to define for myself a good parent 
meeting and have evolved what, at best, is an 
inadequate definition—inadequate in that many 
parent meetings which do not precisely fit this 
definition are still good. However, I also believe 
that if more parent meetings tended to approxi- 
mate this definition, more parent meetings would 
be better! 

The definition: that a good parent meeting pro- 
vides specific information in understandable \an- 
guage about the school, its methods of teaching, 
its philosophy of education and its goal for the 
child. In other words, how is the school going 
about teaching the children, why in this particu- 
lar way, and what does it hope to achieve for a 
satisfying result? The answers to these questions 
are the answers most parents want after hurrying 
thru a meal, picking up the sitter, and rushing to 
a parent meeting. 

My definition states “specific information” be- 
cause general information is readily available in 
library books, magazines, newspapers, radio and 
television, and adult education classes. And if a 
parent hasn’t been exposed to some general in- 
forniation about children thru one of these media, 
it is probably because he has purposely avoided 
the contact and wouldn’t be interested in attend- 
ing a parent meeting either. What interested par- 
ents do want is specific information about their 
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Pointers for 
Parent Meetings 


particular school and school system, their particu- 
lar child or children in the school situation, cur- 
rent problems of the school, how and what par- 
ents can do to help solve the problems, a pre- 
view of what the school year will bring the child 
at his particular grade Jevel—what the school 
will be working on with the child and how the 
parent can help the child and the school, how tie 
school can help the child and the parent. 

Most parents today are aware of the fact that 
teaching methods have been changed since they 
went to school, but few know in what ways they 
have changed. At one of the best parent meetings 
I have ever attended, a fourth-grade teacher and 
her class gave a demonstration of a typical school 
day. All the parents at this big PTA meeting 
were keenly interested, and parents of fourth- 
graders were intently watching her methods and 
technics. L ater, parents whose children were in 
other grades agreed that they would have been 
even more interested had their own child’s grade 
and teacher given the demonstration. Demonstra- 
tions by various grades in their rooms, for parents 
interested in those grades, would have provided 
more specific answers to parents’ questions. 

I think there is no doubt that individual meet- 
ings with teachers, and room or grade meetings, 
are the most satisfying to parents. They want to 
know about their child as he is in school today, 
about his capacity for learning, his friendships, 
his problems, his triumphs, his whole growth as a 
person. This they cannot get at a big mecting 
with an “Authority,” stimulating as the speaker 
might be. If we could save our “Authorities” for 
occasional large, community meetings, sponsored 
by several schools, and attempt to keep our par- 
ents better informed at grade levels, our school 
administrators would be spared the time and the 
effort required in making the same speech to 
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school after school in the area, and our parents 
would gain in understanding their children. 

A second phrase in my definition is 
standable language.” 


“under- 
Often people in education 
forget that many words, phrases and ideas that 
are ‘tools of their profession are completely mean- 
ingless to parents who have not had courses in 
education. I remember hearing the phrase “de- 
velopmental tasks” for the first time. I asked 
what it meant. After it was explained as “the 
different jobs a child must accomplish for normal 
growth,” with a few examples, I understood. 
Maybe much confusion and resentment could be 
eliminated with resulting better relations, if we 
could have improved communication between 
school and parents. 

Almost any kind of parent meeting—PTA, 
grade or room, panel discussion, film plus speaker, 
study group, individual conference—can be good 
if it is specific and understandable, and preferably 
not too large. Good meetings help to inform 
parents, and informed parents help their child 
and his school. 

Mrs. Rutu K. Hosters 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


From a Principal... 


he fabled one-armed paper hanger with the 
seven-year-itch has little on most school adminis- 
trators. Making out reports and schedules, super- 
vising instruction, attending meetings, participat- 
ing in community activities—the principal’s world 
is full of a number of things. It becomes his task 
to distinguish what is important from what is less 
important, and to schedule his time and his ener- 
gies accordingly. 

There is little possibility of cutting the time 
given to parent and community contacts. Most 
principals, in fact, desire more time for this kind 
of endeavor.' The problem, therefore, is not one 
of reducing time allotments for community con- 
tacts but of using more effectively the time which 
is available. 

Since meetings with parents constitute a major 
Janie of any school’s program of relations with 


1 Sika Education Association, Department of ‘Ele- 
mentary School Principals. The Elementary School Prin- 
cipalship—Today and Tomorrow. Twenty-seventh Year- 
book. Washington, D. C. 1948. 412 p. Table 24, p. go. 
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its patrons, a few points about such meetings are 
in order. Some matters are obvious. The kinds of 
invitations issued will affect the attendance. Let- 
ters written by children themselves, for example, 
are more appealing than mimeographed notices 
from the office. In view of the maxim of the 
clergy that “no one was ever converted after the 
first twenty minutes,” it is usually wise to plana 
relatively short meeting. Refreshments will! help 
to create an informal, friendly atmosphere. At- 
tention must be given to such physical factors as 
seating arrangement, ventilation, and temperature. 
Speakers should be careful to avoid “pedaguese.” 
Such terms as “maturation” and “sociometry” are 
seldom meaningful to parents. Arrangements to 
care for the younger children of the family dur- 
ing the meeting will enable many mothers to 
nena who might otherwise be unable to come. 

Neglect of such considerations as these can 

easily contribute to a meeting’s failure. But these 

points are only negative in value, for while at- 
tention to them may help to prevent failure, they 
cannot of themselves assure success. Parent gath- 
erings which are productive of genuine coopera- 
tion and mutual understanding between home 
and school are certainly dependent upon more 
than such factors as those mentioned. 

The objective of parent meetings should be 
something more than mere entertainment. Too 
often adults have been invited to witness elaborate 
performances which appear to have been pre- 
pared primarily for parental amusement. The 
teachers and children have stolen many hours 
from regular classroom activities to spend o 
lengthy rehearsals in an attempt to cee 
natural, childlike spontaneity into unnatural, 
formal, adult performances. Usually, only the 
already-talented children have been allowed to 
perform, the unskilled, who could have profited 
most from opportunities for oral expression, have 
been shunted to off-stage areas to pull curtains 
or to paint scenery. fi hinking parents in the audi- 
ence may well wonder if w hat they are seeing is 
truly representative of the school’s philosophy of 
education. Certainly what goes on at parent meet- 
ings must be educationally defensible, whether 
it be performances by the children or talks by 
the principal. 

Perhaps the single most important point about 
such meetings is that whenever it is possible, pat- 
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ents should participate in their planning, execu- 
tion, and evaluation. Last year’s American Edu- 
cation Week program at Parker School is an ex- 
ample of such participation. A committee con- 
sisting of representatives from the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the Dads’ Club, and the school staff 
met to plan a program of activities for the week. 
Their problem was to find a way of helping 
parents and friends gain insight into the educa- 
tional program of the school, with emphasis par- 
ticularly on the social studies. 

Immediately a dilemma familiar to all educators 
was encountered. No doubt, the best way to learn 
about the social studies is to visit classes in actual 
operation. But many parents, especially fathers, 
obviously cannot do this. On the other hand, an 
attempt to simulate classroom work on the stage 
in the evening before hundreds of parental eyes 
is highly artificial. 

The solution reached by parents and teachers 
was to take pictures of typical social studies ac- 
tivities in the classrooms during regular hours, and 
then to project these pictures on the screen at 
an evening meeting, with the principal offering 
a commentary as they were shown. Both parents 
thus could attend, see their own children in their 
normal classroom environment, and learn some- 
thing of the schoolwide program of instruction 
in social studies. 

Parent participation did not end with the plan- 
ning phase. Some of the pictures were taken by 
a member of the Dads’ Club. The operator of 
the projector that evening was a mother. The 
cost of the project was shared equally by the 
PTA, the Dads’ Club, and the school. 

A final meeting of the committee was called 
shortly after American Education Week in order 
to evaluate the program. {t was agreed that par- 
ents had gained in understanding of the social 
studies. But, besides that, it was agreed that the 
quality of instruction itself had risen perceptibly 
—an unanticipated result attributable to the effect 
on teachers and children of seeing the 
learning experiences 


various 
going on in neighboring 
classrooms. Suggestions for improving next year’s 
observance of American Education Week were 
offered. Probably the most important outcome 
was the feeling of warm satisfaction among par- 
ents and teachers from a project cooperatively 
undertaken and completed. 
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Busy though the principal is, he can ill afford 
to devote any less time than he now does to par- 
ent contacts. His only recourse is to use better the 
time he now finds he must devote to this impor- 
tant phase of his job. 

Donatp G. ANDERSON 
Parker School 
Oakland, California 


From a Superintendent... 


Have you ever had the experience of conduct- 
ing an unsuccessful meeting with parents? Most 
people have. Have you ever asked yourself, “Why 
was that meeting a failure?” The followi ing ques- 
tions may help you to analyze your meetings: 

1. Was the purpose of the meeting clear? 

. Was the topic of interest to the group? 

3. Was the best method of presentation used? Did 
it provide opportunity for the group to partici- 
pate actively? 

4. Was the best available leadership utilized? 
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The individuals planning a meeting should be 
clear as to the purpose of the meeting and should 
plan the meeting so that the members in the 
audience will also understand the purpose. 

The reason for having meetings with parents 
has generally been to inform them as to what the 
schools are doing. However, as we have realized 
the value of parent assistance, meetings have been 
planned to secure help from parents in develop- 
ing a better educational program. At the same 
time that the parents are assisting, they are be- 
coming better informed about the schools. 

Some meetings fail because the content is of 
little interest to parents. One way to correct this 
situation is to encourage parents to help plan 
their own meetings. Some parent groups send to 
their members a questionnaire which indicates a 
variety of topics that might be discussed. Meet- 
ings are then planned on the basis of preferences 
of parents. Other parent groups suggest, at an 
early meeting, the topics they would ‘like to have 
considered at subsequent meetings. When parents 
have a definite part in planning the program, they 
feel that the meetings truly belong to them. 

The method of presentation to be selected 
should depend in part on the nature and purpose 
of the meeting. It is desirable, however, to vary 
the method from time to time. Undoubtedly, the 
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most frequently used method is the lecture type. 
When this method is used, it is important to select 


the speaker carefully, and to give him back- 
ground on the topic to be discussed, as it relates 
to the local school. The “speaker” method is 
overworked in many parent meetings; other ap- 
proaches should be used, too. 

Audio-visual aids may be used effectively in 
parent meetings. For example, the film, W hat 
Greater Gift! will serve as an excellent basis for 
a good discussion of modern education. 

Another way to vary the program is to have a 
symposium or panel discussion. With this type 
of presentation there is an opportunity to use 
parents and teachers as speakers. In one PTA, a 
group of parents presented a symposium on the 
topic, “What we want for our children from 
the schools.” They gave much careful thought to 
this topic before the discussion. The material pre- 
sented was so well received by the group that 
they asked to have copies mimeographed. 

It is possible to combine audience participation 
with any of these methods. Audience participa- 
tion gives individuals a chance to be a part of 
the group. 

If there is difficulty in getting audience discus- 
sion, small-group discussion technics may be help- 
ful. For example, rather than ask the entire group 
to discuss the question, one might ask groups of 
five or six individuals sitting close together to 
discuss the matter for five or six minutes. They 
then, thru a recorder, report back to the entire 
group. This usually gets a lively discussion started. 

Other parent meetings may be built entirely 
around discussions. Many parents receive help 
thru participation in study groups of approxi- 
mately 20 or 25 people. They select the topics 
to be studied, then various members of the group 
volunteer for leadership at the meetings to ensue. 
The leader has the responsibility for getting in- 
formation on the topic in advance and for leading 
the discussion at thar meeting. 

One of the most effective methods of helping 
parents understand a modern program of educa- 
tion is to give them an opportunity to observe 
girls and boys at work within the classroom. To 
be effective, his observation needs to be carefully 

t National Education Association, Division of Press 
and Radio. What Greater Gift. 1953. 16 mm. 28 minutes; 


black and white or color. Washington, D. C.: the Asso- 
ciation. 
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planned. One good procedure is to have parents 
meet with the teacher for ten or fifteen minute 
prior to visiting the classroom in order to receive 
suggestions as to what they 
lesson. 


y might observe in the 
After a classroom visit of 30 or 40 min. 
utes, the parents and the teacher spend another 
half hour talking about the lesson. This takes time 
on the part of the teacher, but it is time well in. 
vested for better parent understanding. 


Selection of leadership 


Too often we feel that an expert from outside 
the group must be used, and we overlook one 
very valuable resource of leadership—the teacher. 
The teachers best know the girls and boys and the 
educational program within the school. Teacher, 
however, may feel insecure about serving in ; 
leadership capacity. The principal, by helping 
teachers plan in advance, can help them over- 
come this feeling of insecurity. 

Another very important source of leadership is 
the parents themselves. We recognize that as par- 
ents serve in leadership capacities they will be- 
come much better informed about the program 
within the school. 

There is real satisfaction in a good program for 
parents i 
the content is interesting and valuable, the type 
of meeting is suited to the content and the pur 
pose, and the leadership is adequate. Thru such 
a program parents become better informed about 
the schools and have an opportunity to help the 
schools. Only as there is parent understanding 
and assistance can schools improve. 

Artuur J. Lewis 
Assistant Superintendent 
Minneapolis Public Schook 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





From a Teacher... 


Criticism and comment about the public schook 
are on the increase. Quite often one hears “al- 
thorities” giving the schools a cure-all for their 
many problems. The best solution is not to st 
back and wait for the “authorities” to give i 
the answer but to adopt a good sound progral! 
for meeting the public. The schools today need 
the support of the community in order to cafty 
on a full program in educating the adults of t 
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morrow. The many parent meetings scheduled 
thruout the year form an excellent core to begin 
with, and should serve as a springboard for a 
sound program of school-community relations. 

In this area of meeting the public, the schools 
can and should take the initiative, and it is the 
principal who calls the plays. How your school 
meets the parents is often the basis for what the 
community thinks of the schools. With more and 
more of the principal’s time being taken up by 
more and more school duties, one may ask how 
this program can be started. I believe firmly that 
if the principal keeps six aims in mind, the founda- 
tion for a sound school-community relations pro- 
gram will be created. Our many critics will then 
become less destructive and more constructive. 

1. Sincerity. The principal must be sincere in 
his dealings with the parent. It doesn’t take much 
“time” to be sincere but it pays great dividends. 
I have met too many people in education who try 
to give you a fast line, a fake smile, and a weak 
handshake. All three should be left to the poli- 
ticians. A good educational program will stand 
by itself, and sincerity will be the force to carry 
it along. Education is a major concern to the 
parent, and parents want to help the schools. We 
should recognize the sincerity of their interest, 
and give them the opportunity to participate 
activ ely in our program. We should also impress 
them with the sincerity of our own efforts to 
provide a good program for their children. 

2. Open-mindedness. Be open-minded in all 
your dealings concerning the school. It is often 
good and often necessary to have a solution to 
a problem, but let’s not close our ears to sound 
criticism or advice offered by the parents. They 
have a very deep interest in their child’s educa- 
tional program. Parents should be allowed to ex- 
press their ideas, and these ideas should be con- 
sidered and respected. Very often, persons not 
connected with education can offer sound solu- 
tions for a problem we have been trying to solve. 
Industry, for example, has dev eloped technics that 
we in education could use to adv antage. | am 


thinking of public relations, the great advances 


industry has made in this field, and the help 
schools can get from this source. 

3. An informal atmosphere. \nformality is one 
of the keys to promoting good will and a closer 
relationship between the school and the commu- 
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nity. Our parent meetings have become too for- 
malized. This leads to boredom and a general 
lack of interest in attending any future meetings 
—if you are fortunate enough to get the parents 
out to the first one. Why are we in education so 
glad to see 20 percent of a school community at 
a meeting when we should have 100 percent? 
Let’s stop talking down to the parents and make 
them a more important part of the school meet- 
ing. They will respond by taking a more active 
interest in the schools. This can be accomplished 
thru a more relaxed and friendly atmosphere. 

4. Promptness. Many of us have gone to edu- 
cational meetings that were to begin at eight but 
did not actually get under way until eight-thirty 
or eight- -forty -five. Part of the effectiveness of any 
meeting lies in adhering to an announced and 
reasonable schedule. If meetings consistently be- 
gin late and end late, people hesitate to come. I 
have heard many parents say that they w ould 
attend a meeting if they were sure it w ‘ould not 
take until midnight to ‘end it. This is one point 
that the principal can correct, and should. 

. One main point for a meeting. | have at- 
ee many a meeting that has left me so be- 
wildered as to what was being attempted that I 
concluded I had just wasted an evening. Many 
parents have given me this same reason for not 
attending a second parent meeting. We cannot 
give parents the whole educational philosophy of 
the school and its year’s program in one evening. 
We defeat ourselves when we try to do too much. 

6. Common sense. Very often I think princi- 
pals forget this point. We in education have many 
critics. | don’t believe there is any other profes- 
sion so closely watched and so criticized as edu- 
cation. This is wonderful; we should take full 
advantage of the situation. But we should use 
sound judgment and good common sense. 

These aims are the foundation of a sound pro- 
gram for- meeting the parents and the commu- 
nity. We need the support of both if we are to 
educate children today. Never before has edu- 

cation had such a challenge. Never before have 
the stakes been so high. Success comes to those 
who go after it—and that is what we in educa- 
tion must do. 

ALLAN G. Carson 
Central School 
Burnt Hills, New York 
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“Children can’t spell as well as we did when 
we went to school.’ 

“You don’t teach phonics any more in school, 
do your” 

“Why don't youngsters today 
‘times’ tables?” 


know their 
“What’s this ‘social studies’ program all about? 
Kids need to know more American history, if 
you ask me.” 
“I learned to read by memorizing the A B C’s. 
Perhaps if we had more of that we'd have chil- 
dren who can read.” 


Questions and complaints like these are en- 
countered everywhere during backyard and 
bridge-table conversation. Their implication for 
us in the teaching profession is quite plain. As 
educators, we need to interpret our school pro- 
gram to our patrons. A good offense is just as 
valuable in interpreting the school program as it 
is in a sports contest. By showing our leadership 
in the forceful presentation of our planned pro- 
gram, we can dispel many doubts that persist in 
the minds of the parents. 

There are many ways to present the school 
program in a favorable light to the parents. Fre- 
quently the interpretation of the objectives of 
elementary education takes the form of a bro- 
chure or bulletin filled with photographs of 
youngsters in a school activity setting. Sometimes 
a window display of completed projects in a 
downtown shop during American Education 
Week catches the eye of many a taxpayer. All 
of these devices have their own distinctive values 
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for promoting insight into the total educational 
program of the community. The feature which is 
lacking in most cases is the intimate glimpse into 
the underlying basic philosophy, principles, and 
methods in actual classroom practice. 

More and more administrators are developing 
programs for patrons built on these premises: 
education is a cooperative venture; familiarity 
with the school’s program breeds confidence; en- 
lightenment about present practices will stand 
the school in good stead in times of stress; inter- 
pretation must be an on-going process because 
each year brings a new set of patrons; moreover, 
present parents become parents of children at dif- 
ferent grade levels during each succeeding year. 

A plan that is gaining favor among school 
personnel and patrons is a program developed 
for the opening meeting of the home and school 
association. This meeting takes the form of a 
general assembly when all school personnel are 
introduced, followed by group meetings by grade 
sections in the respective classrooms. The Jatter 
part of the meeting is presided over by the 
teacher and provides the setting for interpretation 
and discussion of the school program. 

Leadership by the school principal is, of course, 
essential for the success of this program. In one 
school where this type of program has been con- 
ducted successfully for the past five years, the 
principal initiated plans for such a meeting in the 
spring of the school term. At several ‘faculty 
meetings the desirability of this kind of program 
was discussed and all agreed there was a need 
for interpretation of the school’s program. No 
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one was quite sure how the objectives could be 
effectively portray ed. The staff was most con- 
cerned with how to use the time when the par- 
ents returned to the classroom for the group 
meetings. 

“How much time should we have in the room?” 

“I won't be able to talk to the parents for any 
length of time about the curriculum.” 

“I'm afraid of the questions they are likely to 
ask. Some mother will surely ask personal ques- 
tions about her child in front of the group. 

“The parents who need this type of informa- 
tion most will probably not come to the meeting.” 

These were typical reactions of the teachers 
during the faculty discussions. As an outcome of 
these reactions a suggested outline was developed 
to guide the teachers. This proved to be a very 
valuable device for insuring the worthwhileness 
of the group meetings and proved to be just what 
the teachers needed to relieve their anxieties, par- 
ticularly for their first attempt at this type of 
meeting. 


Suggested outline 


1. Informal introduction of everyone in the group 
meeting. 

. Display of textbooks, workbooks, and auxiliary 
teaching aids to be used during the school year. 

-Discussion of the over-all objectives of the 
major subject areas. These may be written on 
the blackboard in advance, together with a typi- 
cal daily class program. 

4. Interpretation of the reporting system. Sample 
cards should be available for every parent. 

. Discussion of pertinent items, such as arrival and 
dismissal time, milk money, banking procedures, 
savings stamp sales, lunch ticket sales, etc. 

. Allowance of approximately fifteen minutes for 
a question period. 


Nw 


w 


w 
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It was suggested to the teachers that they evalu- 
ate this outline on the day following the meeting. 
Their experience in using the outline would serve 
as a basis of faculty discussion for future modifi- 
cation of the procedure. 

With the faculty in full accord as to the desira- 
bility of the program, altho admittedly apprehen- 
Sive as to their ability to do the job as they 
would like it done, the principal discussed the 
program with the executive board of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. They were immediately 


enthusi.stic, and plans were begun for this new 
venture. 
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At the opening PTA meeting of the new school 
year, all assembled in the school auditorium. The 
PTA president welcomed the members and ex- 
plained the type of program to follow. He intro- 
duced each member of the school staff and in- 
cluded brief biographical facts. The inclusion 
of such personal data as the occupation of the 
teacher’s husband, her civic activities, profes- 
sional training, etc., adds to the program and 
creates the feeling that “teachers are pretty human 
after all.” It is most revealing, even to other staff 
members, when these facts are brought out. A 
high light of the introduction was the presenta- 
tion of a corsage to each woman teacher 
boutonniere to each male teacher. 

After this brief introduction, the meeting was 
adjourned and the parents were directed to the 
classrooms of their children. A refreshment com- 
mittee went into action as soon as the members 
were settled in the classrooms. This helped to 
create an atmosphere of informality and caused 
everyone to be at ease and receptive. At a sched- 
uled time the classroom meetings adjourned. 

Experience with this type ‘of meeting has 
proved its worth. Modifications in technics were 
made as a result of re-study. For instance, the 
question period revealed the things that were of 
greatest concern to parents. These concerns were 
noted and attempts were made to meet these 
problems and prevent their recurrence. It was 
found advisable to place a time limit on the ques- 
tion period as well as a time for closing the build- 
ing. Many parents were reluctant to leave after 
the meeting adjourned, with the resulting “post- 
meeting” conference lasting sometimes for an 
hour. Having a set hour for closing the building 
makes it possible to avoid the embarrassment of 
a curt “good night.” 

Good public relations is an on-going process. 
The pressures exerted by the educationally- 
alerted citizens of today have to be met honestly. 
One well-planned program is not sufficient. Regu- 
larly-planned, cooperative enterprises are neces- 
sary to restore and maintain confidence in today’s 
schools. Such a plan can prove helpful to teachers 
and taxpayers alike as a means for introspection 
and for evaluation of the total school program—a 
self-evaluation that will prove beneficial to both 
the school and the community. 

Familiarity breeds confidence! 


and a 











Pointers for Faculty Meetings 


From Utah... 


The faculty meeting was originally invented 
for the superintendent’s exclusive use. He was 
the player and the actor. He used the meeting 
to inform the school staff of his policies and to 
issue directives that were to be followed by them. 
As the schools grew in size, the building principal 
used the faculty meeting for the same purpose. 
The faculty meeting of this vintage served its 
purpose well. However, there are two reasons 
why such a meeting has little or no use today. 
The first reason pertains to other inventions in 
our way of life, namely, the multiple kinds and 
styles of duplicating machines available to any 
school district. These processes make the reading 
of directives and the telling process as outmoded 
as the use of the town crier in the city of the 
present day. 

‘The second. reason for a new faculty invention 
to replace the former style meeting is found in 
the present knowledge and concepts we possess 
in relation to group life. A school faculty, by 
virtue of its common goal of teaching children, 
is a group of some sort. Whether or not it is a 
group of high productivity and one that meets 
the needs of its members in a creative and satis- 
fying manner depends upon the skills and atti- 
tudes of the members. In spite of organizational 
status, the superintendent and principal are mem- 
bers of the group. Their special function, in this 
relationship, is to create the opportunity for the 
staff members to develop their productivity as a 
To do this, they must be committed to 
the value of cooperative planning and work, and 
they must exercise the leadership peculiar to the 
concept of a true problem-solving work-group. 

An examination of some of the concepts of 
group life may hasten our commitment to work 
for new kinds of faculty relationships and meet- 
ings: 


gre up. 
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1. All the persons affected by a decision should 
have some part in that decision. 

2. Decisions and policy based upon group action 
are superior to the decisions of one or two 
individuals. 

3- Leadership defined by function and service 
rendered is more realistic and useful tha 
the concept that leadership resides only in 
status. 

4. Decisions made by a group are more fre- 
quently put into action than decisions made 
without the support and commitment within 
the group. 

5. The group serves as a standard-setter. A con- 
sciously interactive and participative group 
possesses great strength in the matter of stand- 
ard-setting. 
It is generally accepted that some basic changes 
in curriculum and school organization are 
necessary to meet the demands of the present 
world. An understanding of the basis for 
change and the re-statement of goals necessary 
to change may be accomplished best thn 
group action. 

7. The participative group supports its members 
in their changed ways of thinking and doing. 

8. A cohesive group has a superior chance to 
meet frustration and adversity with decreased 
damage to itself. 


6. 


J 


When the implications of group life are un 
derstood, the traditional faculty meeting is # 
outmoded as the maintenance of thousands of 
blacksmith shops. The need is for a working 
group with a problem-solving, policy-making 
function, a group that recognizes the cooperative 
nature of the teaching job. It is encouraging tha 
it is possible for any group to learn the skilk 
and acquire the attitudes necessary to becoming 
a truly productive group. The rewards for ment 
bership i in such a group are very great. 


What the principal can do 


The principal’s job in building a cooperativt 
work-group consists of three aspects: (1) He 
needs to become a permissive democratic leader. 
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(2) He needs to know himself and to be aware 
of personal-emotional problems of the group. 
(3) He needs to acquire the skills that permit 
him to perform the functions needed by the 
group. 

Permissive, democratic leadership is not laissez 
faire. It is leadership that makes it possible for 
the members of the group to express themselves 
without fear of retribution. The status leader 
helps the group take responsibility for problem- 
solving by refusing to do a job that belongs to 
the group. He doesn’t “stack the cards” so that 
the staff comes out with his particular solution. 
He accepts the solution of the group. He re- 
moves, in so far as possible, the “trappings” of his 
position. He sits as a member of the group to 
render such services as the group needs. His role 
is not one of passivity, but one of sensitive action. 
He is aware of the need to prevent quick answers 
and judgments without thoughtful exploration 
of the problem. He is aware of the need to pre- 
vent inter-personal attacks which may occur un- 
der the guise of discussion of problems. He helps 
the group discover the similarity of problems 
among the members and/or helps them see the 
stake that each member has in the problem. He 
assists the group members in an objective exami- 
nation of the problem thru leading them to gather 
more information themselves or to seek aid from 
some one who has specialized information. He 
helps the group use the resources within the 
group. He is an encourager and supporter as the 
group tackles its problem-solving job and the 
job of handling its inter-personal relations. 

The importance of feelings can never be lost 
sight of by the principal. His first jcb is to recog- 
nize and handle his own feelings. He may be 
afraid of shared leadership. This fact must be 
faced frankly if he is to exercise the kind of 
leadership described herein. He will need to 
analyze how he uses the group to meet his own 
needs; recognize the areas in which he finds 
himself defensive. In other words, these reactions 
are normal and usual. The problem is one of 
recognizing and handling them. The principal 
knows that the perception of people differs. How 
he thinks he appears to the group and how he 
really appears to the group probably differs. This 
is true of each and ev ery member, but as they 
work together in a free and permissive situation, 
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they can bring their respective perception of one 
another closer together. 

His own objectivi ity and his personal acknowl- 
edgement of feelings will serve as a stimulator 
and model for others. Relearning is difficult. It 
may create hostility and guilt which must be 
absorbed by the principal “and members of the 
group. F eclings of members toward one another 
are real. It is not necessary to be intimate friends 
to work toward common goals. It does, however, 
take time to perceive the common goal. Con- 
sensus is desirable and should be sought. How- 
ever, it is not always realistic. Cantor makes this 
useful statement: 


The group consisting of different individuals agrees 
on the one fundamental postulate of respecting one 
another’s rights. Everyone agrees to permit anyone 
to disagree. Out of differences the members learn to 
weigh, to balance, to divide, to go along with others 
even if partially satisfied, to go along without neces- 
sarily being in full agreement, and even, at times, to 
go along when one is in disagreement. One submerges 
independent difference for the sake of the group. 
This is living with likeness and difference.’ 


There are specific skills and attitudes implied 
in the description of the permissive, democratic 
leader. How is the principal to acquire them? 
How are all group members to acquire the skills 
necessary to become members of a participative 
group? One of the difficulties the principal faces 
in his initial efforts is the difference in the ex- 
pectations of the members of the group. Some 
members like the dependence on an autocratic 
leader. Some members like highly-structured 
meetings. Some members may view the principal 
as weak if he tries to lead people into the re- 
sponsibilities of a true participative group. Again 
these are facts that must be faced by the leader 
and by the members of the group. 

The differences in needs of members, in per- 
ceptions individuals have of one another, in skills 
exercised by individuals, and so forth, can be 
met best in a group that is consciously trying to 
improve itself. The principal’s job is to lead the 
group in such a process. To do this, he can en- 
hance his own training thru individual effort and 
deliberately seeking training in one of the cen- 


“Focus and Functions in Discus- 
Record, Vol. 53. April, 1952. 
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ters where such training is offered. Work in 
counseling will prove useful. 

The leadership of which we write is not the 
use of a series of gadgets and devices. It connotes 
basic understanding of the learning process, of 
resistance to change, of the emotional feelings 
that may come with change. This type of leader- 
ship has faith in people, in the future of the demo- 
cratic way of life, and believes that the increase 
in the personal satisfaction and productive opera- 
tion of each staff group helps to preserve that 
way of life. Such improvements in staff relation- 
ships and work skills will be reflected in the class- 
rooms of the school. 

Marie M. HuGuHes 
Professor of Elementary Education 
University of Utah 


From Florida... 


“Oh, we'll have to stay after school for faculty 
meeting tomorrow! I surely hate those days! T he 
meetings are so long and so boring,” said one 
teacher to another. Similar statements are echoed 
thruout the year among teachers and other school 
personnel. 

In an effort to improve the situation, many 
school administrators are focusing more attention 
upon well-organized faculty meetings. They are 
trying to include active planning and participa- 
tion of teachers and other school personnel by 
emphasizing cooperative living and group deci- 
sion-making. They realize that a smooth- running 
school organization depends upon democratic 
practices which promote a feeling of belonging- 
ness and offer opportunities to share in the de- 
velopment of the school program. 

The faculty of Simmons Elementary School 
was desirous of improving their meetings by 
capitalizing upon the intelligence, abilities, ener- 
gies and leadership of each member, so they pro- 
posed a plan which prov ed to be effective, worth- 
while and valuable. 


Time and place 


Scheduled meetings provide an opportunity for 
faculty members to be more in a state of readi- 


ness conducive to serious consideration of prob- 
lems. Professional meetings are held once a month 
after school. It is noticed that interest declines 
rapidly as the time approaches five o’clock, and 
points of view are often unspoken because no one 
wishes to prolong the meeting. Business meetings 
are held once a month, also. “The Informer,” 4 
weekly bulletin, supplements the discussions and 
also serves as a timesaver. 

Because of the faculty’s size, (13), a more 
family-like atmosphere prevails. This is further 
promoted by informal meetings which are held at 
various teachers’ homes, in individual classrooms, 
or under trees on the campus. The change of 
scenery from the typical faculty meeting room 
often encourages a more relaxed and spontaneous 
reaction from the group and usually reveals the 
true expression of thoughts. 


Planning the program 


A vital prerequisite for a good faculty meeting 
is that it be well planned. It should include active 
participation by all members, with each teacher 
having an opportunity to serve as chairman and 
as hostess during the school term. Better relation- 
ships are developed when problems of general 
interest are discussed in this manner. 

Scoring high on the teachers’ list has been the 
social part of the agenda. Decorative souvenir 
programs with seasonal motifs are provided by 
the teacher serving as hostess. Originality and 
personal ingenuity are reflected thruout this por- 
tion of the meeting. The courtesy committee finds 
it effective at this time to fete persons who have 
birthdays during the month. Delicious refresh- 
ments conclude the meeting. 

For professional growth, a report is given on 
at least one book, pamphlet or article each month. 
In matters pertaining to pupil-school relation- 
ships, representatives from various classes are in- 
vited. The same is applied to home and commu- 
nity situations where parents and other citizens 
are likewise extended an invitation. These types 
of meetings are far-reaching and effective. They 
help build better relationships for the school, the 
children, the home and the community. 

Ricuarp F. Prive, Principal 
Simmons Elementary School 
Plant City, Florida 
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From North Carolina ... 


Well-organized meetings, whether they deal 
with administrative detail, educational and pro- 
fessional growth or social relationships, can be a 
great asset to any school system. Teachers’ meet- 
ings can, and should be, potent instruments for 
educational growth and development. But they 
require careful planning and thoro study. 

It is largely the responsibility of the principal 
to plan, prepare for, and conduct faculty meet- 
ings. He must assume responsibiity for their suc- 
cess. Meetings cannot be successful if the princi- 
pal uses them to lecture his teachers as he might 
a group of erring children. They cannot be suc- 
cessful if they are the place w here ev eryone feels 
called upon to offer complaints, or if they are the 
place where announcements, cautions and remind- 
ers hold the right of way. Meetings can be suc- 
cessful only when everyone comes with the idea 
of contributing. 

The principal should remember that teachers, 
like children, take greater interest in things they 
themselves help to plan. He can practically be 
assured of success when he has.a committee rep- 
resenting the various levels and sections of the 
faculty working with him. When teachers help 
plan a meeting, they begin to consider how 
they can contribute and what they may expect 
to gain. Interest is created, also, when the prin- 
cipal and teachers prepare lists of teacher needs, 
distribute them for sequence votes, and dis- 
cuss the selected topics at the meetings. Here 
each teacher has a personal interest in the meet- 
ing, participates wholeheartedly, and goes away 
feeling that progress has been made toward the 
goal which was selected. When this method is 
used, teachers go to learn and to help others to 
learn. 

Meetings are more effective when scheduled 
far enough in advance for each teacher to study 
background materials and be ready to participate 
intelligently. He will then come to the meeting 
with a purpose, with a real interest, and with 
something to offer. 

A variety in programs of teachers’ meetings 
adds punch and vitality. Social gatherings can 
contribute to the morale of the teaching corps 
by developing closer friendships. If the meeting 
is a social one, it should be purely so and should 
provide real social experience. 
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As a teacher, | would not like to attend teach- 
ers’ meetings semi-monthly. But I do feel that no 
school can operate at its best without frequent 
meetings of its staff with a definitely planned 
program. No group can develop enthusiasm for 
a common cause, without getting together often 
to unify and confirm their interest. Teachers’ 
meetings lead to school unity. They form the 
basis for intelligent public opinion, they offer 
opportunity for leaderhip, and they are funda- 
mental in keeping up the morale of the group. 

It is hard to be loyal to that which has never 
been defined. There can be no unity of purpose, 
when the purpose has never been clear. There 

can be no intelligent public opinion about policies 
and ideas which have not been definitely formu- 
lated. No leadership can be accorded to one who 
does not lead. Bulletins and written communica- 
tions cannot take the place of personal confer- 
ences. All of these grow cumulatively and thus 
require continuous nourishment. A teachers’ meet- 
ing at the beginning of the school year cannot 
build up attitudes which will last thruout the 
year. Loyalty is not acquired at a single meeting. 
Unity of purpose is of slow growth and requires 
constant cultivation. Public Opinion is not static, 
so it cannot be established and left to itself with 
any assurance that it will be reliable and up-to- 
date in the future. 

The aims and objectives of any educational 
program can best be attained if all members of the 
teaching staff have a clear understanding of the 
whole school program and how their work fits 
into the total pattern. The teachers of a building 
constitute a group which should be interested in 
common objectives. Without common goals, a 
school is likely to consist of several isolated class- 
rooms presided over by an equal number of iso- 
lated teachers. Consequently, it is advantageous 
to hold teachers’ meetings to knit the individual 
teachers into a team that can work effectively 
and harmoniously together. 

Faculty meetings should constitute a practical 
fundamental course in growth in service, with 
local application of every topic discussed. It 
should undertake to renew a teacher’s faith in 
education, reawaken his ambition to do superior 
work, revive his pride in the profession, and 
increase his professional and general knowledge. 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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A Bargain in Library Service! 
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Not one of the eighteen schools in Ross County, 
Ohio, has its own school library. But last year 
6700 students piled up a circulation of almost 
93,000 volumes borrowed for overnight use. And 
all of the books were furnished by the Ross 
County District Library, with headquarters in 
Chillicothe. 

The schools received book service on a con- 
tract basis, paying for the volumes used. Last year, 
6700 youngsters in the 18 schools had access to 
18,800 volumes at a total cost of less than $3000. 
Every school considers this service one of the 
best bargains it ever made. And no wonder! Any 
one of the high schools, if it had its own library, 
would have spent more than that in one year 
on books and librarian’s salary. 

The Ross library does not have a bookmobile. 
Classroom collections are boxed and delivered 
to the eight grade-school buildings. In five of 
the twelve-year schools, delivery is made by 
school buses. Branches of the county library are 
maintained in five other high schools, and a ‘sixth 
branch is unconnected with the schools. These 
branch libraries serve both school and adult pub- 
lic. A basic permanent collection is maintained 
in each branch. Additional books are placed in 
each branch library for a period of a year or more, 
or until their use seems exhausted, after which 
they are sent to other branches or to schools. 

The classroom collections are exchanged every 


te 
ad 


RAYMOND EMBREE 


three months during the school year. A minimum 
of one book per pupil is furnished at each ex- 
change. The county library is young. It was or- 
ganized in 1951 and succeeded a cumbersome 
federation of four school district libraries which 
attempted to give countywide service. The book 
collection is still small but it is growing rapidly, 
Soon it will be possible to supply about one and a 
half books per pupil at each exchange. 

Books are carefully chosen to fit curriculum 
needs, with a good balance of suitable fiction. 
County teachers are encouraged to visit the cen- 
tral library to make their own choices, either 
for the regular exchanges or for special projects 
or purposes. They are also urged to make rec- 
ommendations for purchase. 

Each school district pays for the service it 
receives. There are two forms of contract. The 
first, covering all schools where there are no 
branch libraries, charges a service fee of ten cents 
for each volume supplied, payable at each ex- 
change. Books which are needed for longer than 
three months—which is usually the case in the 
high schools—are left in the school, but payment 
is made for them at each exchange time. This is 
a bargain price to the schools. A school having 
an enrolment of 1000 pupils receives 3000 vol- 
umes during the year (less those in the high school 
collection which remain all year) at an annual 
cost of only $300. The same amount, spent by 
the school for books, would buy fewer than 150 
volumes. 

The second contract covers schools in which 
branch libraries are maintained. Each of these 
pays the sum of $450 a year to the library. In 
addition, the school prov ides a library room and 
shelving. Some provide the furniture, others do 
not. Light, heat, and janitor service are provided 
by the school, also. In exchange, the county li- 
brary pays the salary of the librarian and prov ides 
all books for school library purposes, as w ell as 
for the adult public. The library is open to adults 
and students alike. All money received from the 
schools for contract service is placed in the book 
fund for the purchase of new books and for re- 
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pair and rebinding of worn volumes. The schools 
benefit doubly. They have the full use of the 
library's resources, and they contribute to the 
urchase of new books which are available to all 
and which neither school nor library could have 
without their contributions. The actual per-pupil 
cost to the schools in 1952 was less than fifty 
cents. In contrast, one county library in Ohio 
recently completed contracts with the schools 
in its county at a rate of $1.00 per pupil per year. 

The branch library contracts call for the li- 
brary to be open four half days and one evening 
each week. Schedules are not uniform, but are 
arranged to suit local conditions. One school em- 
ploys the branch librarian for the time not cov- 
ered in the contract, and is the only school where 
the library is open the full school day each week. 
All branches are open the year around. 

The six villages in which the branch libraries 
are located are quite small. Their combined popu- 
lation is under 3600. The libraries are open only 
half of each five-day week, yet in 1952 their cir- 
culation totaled 71,327 volumes. 

The only professional on the staff of ten is the 
head librarian. So far there is only one other full- 
time employee with college training and teach- 
ing experience. All others work half time. Con- 
sequently, library service is limited chiefly to 
schoolroom collections, except in the branches. 

The branch personnel is made up of house- 
wives, some of whom have college training. In 
order to give them a better grasp of library meth- 
ods, use of professional tools, and acquaintance 
with library literature, a series of monthly staff 
meetings was held last year. We expect to con- 
tinue these meetings as part of a permanent in- 
service training program. The program has shown 
positive results in that branch personnel have 
learned how to make their libraries more effec- 
tive, especially in the school situation. 

From its nature, the county library seems des- 
tined to serve the schools more than the adult 
public, at least until a bookmobile is acquired 
which can tour the countryside. Last year only 
24 per cent of the total circulation of 128,000 
volumes was to adults. It is the youngsters who 
make the library go 

Altho the library’s total book holdings at pres- 
ent amount to hardly more than 30,000 volumes, 
the books are alive and suitable for their purpose. 
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They are kept in good condition and no book 
is placed in a classroom collection if it is ragged 
and dirty. All new books are given a full coat 
of lacquer before being placed in circulation. 
This makes them moisture- and dirt-resistant, so 
that they stay fresh and new for a longer time. 
The covers of old books are cleaned, re-lettered 
if necessary, and lacquered. When a volume is 
returned from the schools it is examined carefully. 
Necessary repairs are made before the book goes 
back into circulation. The result is that the shelves 
of the libraries are filled with bright, attractive 
books, whose titles can be read easily. All juvenile 
books, for use thru the tenth grade, are bought in 
sturdy bindings for longer wear. The cost is 
greater than for publishers’ bindings, but the 
books last three to four times as long so that the 
cost per year of the book’s life is greatly reduced. 

The system used by the Ross County District 
Library in serv ing the schools is not new or 
unique. Many other county libraries follow a 
similar plan. The idea, however, deserves to be 
explored by schools which do not have adequate 
libraries of their own, but which are near a pub- 
lic library that can give them service. 





& new titles! 
IT’S FUN TO FIND OUT 


film-story books 
PAUL WITTY and the Educational 


Research Staff, Encyclopedia 

Britannica Films 
There are now sixteen 
books—eight of them 
brand new—in this popu- 
lar series for the primary 
grades. Each book is il- 
lustrated with action pho- 
tos from the sound film 
of the same name. These 
simply written stories 
about everyday events ap- 





peal to all young children. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San 
Francisco 5 Atlanta 38 Dallas 1 

Home Office: Boston 16 
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Teacher and class discuss plans for 
finding answers to their questions 
about fire. fire. 


THERE'S Fire in Their Lea 


We feel that an understanding of the funda- 
mentals of fire prevention and protection is 
one of the important “musts” for young Citi- 
zens. And thru integrating these learnings with 
other aspects of the curriculum, we have even 
found that we could use fire safety to stimu- 
late learning in many other areas. 

Last spring the fourth grade’s study of fire 
safety was taken up with even more enthusi- 
asm than usual. As the boys and girls unfolded 
problems about fire and found answers to their 
questions, they were making a movie of their 
work. 

How the film came about involves an inter- 
esting set of coincidences. The NEA’s Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education wanted 


%\, 


at 


A member of the committee dem- 
onstrates how to extinguish a camp- 


to make a film illustrating effective ways to 
teach fire safety. An advisory committee wa 
appointed by the Commission, to plan the film, 
As the plans evolved, Dr. Clara Stratemeyer, 
supervisor of elementary education in Mont- 
gomery County, listened to the group’s ideas 
and was struck with the possibility of shooting 
the film at Four Corners School. The advisory 
committee had met in March. On April 30, 
the producer and cameraman arrived at the 
school with their equipment. 

After much discussion, it was agreed that 
the film would be undertaken with no script 
nor preconceived story notions. The result 
is a film that presents a completely accurate 
picture of the way our fourth-graders and 


Miss Patterson helps the 
view suggestions for the 
the museum. 
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their teacher developed their unit on fire pre- 
vention and protection. 

Some of the activities that the youngsters 
helped to plan and carry out as part of their 
study of fire safety are shown on these pages. 
[he study took up some part of each school 
day, over a several-week period. But even dur- 
ing that time, the children’s learnings included 
a broad range of subject matter. They en- 
larged their vocabularies, they learned to spell 
new words. they practiced letter writing, they 
learned new things about democratic life in 
their community, and about art and science 
and arithmetic. And perhaps most important 
of all, these youngsters learned things that 
may some-day save their lives. 


Two of the “stars” of Fire in Their 
to Learning work on the spelling of 
the new words they have learned. 
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A fourth-grader 
shares his pet 
with some fellow 
conservationists. 


The now-experi- 
snced troopers 

ignore the camera 
during shooting. 










The group over- 
sees the building 
and tending of 

a fire. 


Contributed by Mrs. Helen M. 
Johnson, Principal, Four Corners 
School, Siiver Spring, Maryland. 
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Where the Dawn 
Comes Up Like Thunder 


HAROLD J. McNALLY 


BuRMA’S SCHOOLS 


These few background facts may give some 


hint of the difficulties faced in the attempt to 
establish universal compulsory education in 
Burma. Under the British there was no universal 
public school system. A number of schools were 
established by religious missions, and in practi- 
cally every village “there was a phongyi-kyaung, 

- Buddhist monastery school. These latter ac- 
count for the fact that the rate of liter racy in 
Burma is higher than that of any other country 
in this part of the world. 

The new government is strongly favorable 
toward education, and in its Plan for a Welfare 
State there is a specific plan for education. This 
plan comprises five main points: 





1. To insure that all citizens of the Union shall 
have a basic education in the “Three R’s.” 
2. To train a sufficient number of technicians 
required for the realization of the Welfare 

State. 

. To train a sufficient number of persons who 
can adequately and efficiently perform their 
various duties as citizens of the Union. 

4. Yo eradicate illiteracy and produce an in- 
creasing number of citizens endowed with 
the “Five Strengths.” 

5. [o perpetuate democracy within the Union. 


w 


The establishment of universal public educa- 
tion here is truly a staggering task. U Kaung, the 





S teiniieeedl Physical, Moral, Economic and Social 
Strength. 


Scene from a village school in 
Burma near Rangoon. 

Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion 
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able and delightfully personable Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction, described how he travelled thru- 
out the Union several years ago, getting schools 
started in the villages. At each village, he would 
inquire whether there were a building suitable 
for a school, and if so, would designate that it 
be so used. Then he would ask if there were any 
person W ith enough education and ability to 
teach young children. There were practically no 
trained teachers, of course, and any person with 
a seventh standard schooling (about the same as 
seventh grade in the U.S.) was deemed capable 
of teaching. If there were such, he would im- 
mediately be appointed as teacher. Schools were 
started in hundreds of villages in this way. As he 
relates this story, U Kaung says w ith shining 
eyes, “It was a thrilling time!” The spirit of such 
people i is indomitable. 


Extent of schooling 


It is obvious that there are not yet adaquate 
facilities for universal public education. There 
are at the moment only something over six thou- 
sand primary schools (ist to 4th standards) to 
serve over 50,000 villages thruout the Union. Yet 
substantial progress is being made. In the one 
year, March 31, 1952, to March 31, 1953, over 
two thousand new schools were opened thruout 
the Union, of which 2172 were primary schools. 
At the end of that period there were 633,707 
children enrolled in primary schools; 54,960 in 
middle schools (5th, 6th and 7th standards); and 
16,628 children in high schools (8th and goth 
standards). While this is probably less than one- 
tenth of all the school-age children in the Union, 
it is a one-year increase of about 38 percent in 
school attendance. One reason for this is that the 
people want education; most schools are over- 
crowded as soon as they are built. 


Organization 


For the most part, the organization of Burma’s 
school system is of the centralized type found 
commonly outside the United States. There is 2 
central Ministry of Education, within which the 
Department of Public Instruction exercises juris- 
diction over the schools, including the University, 
colleges and institutes. Inspectors of schools are 
assigned to the various “education circles,” and 
have deputy inspectors under them. As the reader 
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Scene from a village school in 
Burma near Rangoon. 

Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion 


can see, this is patterned after the British organi- 
zation. 

However, the educational authority is not as 
centralized as this brief description would make 
it appear. Considerable discretion, authority and 
responsibility are left in the hands of local per- 
sonnel. Each village is expected to erect its own 
primary and middle schools with locally-raised 
funds, under the jurisdiction of a committee of 
village elders, similar to the selectmen pattern of 
the New England states. The larger middle and 
high schools are presided over by headmasters, 
who likewise are permitted quite a bit of latitude 
in the operation of their schools. For the most 
part this latitude is not being exercised very 
much, for the educational background and train- 
ing of these people i is woefully meager. There are 
shining exceptions to this. Mr. Philipz (Dutch 
spelling), Headmaster of the State High School 
at Insein, is one of these. With few resources but 
his own intelligence, his educational vision and 
the sympathetic encouragement of the Depart- 
ment of Public estvecnient he is attempting to 
change his formerly academic school into a com- 
prehensive high school. A versatile and talented 
gentleman, he has developed vocal and instru- 
mental music, art, domestic science, and voca- 
tional agriculture in his school’s program. He is 
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now assiduously planning how to squeeze out, 


“wangle,” or otherwise procure the resources to 
initiate a program in industrial arts. His is truly 
a “lighthouse school,” a testimony to what can 
happen to a school when a principal with intelli- 
gence and leadership ability exercises initiative. 
The opportunity for local initiative is there, and 
present plans call for further decentralization in 
the administration of schools as the Union be- 
comes more stable and mature, as the number of 
schools increases, and as the training and educa- 
tinal background of the staff improve. 

Under present plans and organization, all teach- 
ers in government schools are paid from the 
budget of the Education Ministry. In general, the 
cost of providing primary and middle school 
buildings must be borne by the local village. 
W here it is obvious that the village is so poor as 
to be unable to bear this expense, the central gov- 
ernment gives some assistance. High schools are 
built with central government funds. Materials 
of instruction are in woefully short supply. This 
is particularly true of textbooks, but is also true 
of all other categories, including paper and pen- 
cils. It is planned to provide free textbooks in 
the Burmese language thruout the Union, but this 
is possible in only a limited number of schools at 
this time. 

Practically all primary schools are one-room 
structures, with one or two teachers. Most of 
those which I have seen are of bamboo and thatch 
construction, with earthen floors. In somé of 
them, the children sit upon the floor, usually on 
woven reed or bamboo mats. A number that I 
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United States 
Information Service 
Library, Rangoon. 
Children’s Program. 
Foreign Operations 
Administration 


have seen have long, low “desks,” which are about 
12 inches high, with sloping writing tops designed 
for use by children seated on the floor. In other 
schools there are benches to sit on, and similar 
long “desks” of a height to suit the benches. The 
long-range plan, however, is to supply all schools 
with a separate table and chair for each child, and 
quite a number of schools in the Rangoon area 
have already been equipped with them. 

There are now between 250 and 300 high 
schools in the country (8th and gth standards). 
These tend to be larger i institutions, and numbers 
of the children travel some distance to get to 
school. The Government is as yet in no position 
to provide transportation at public expense. The 
State High School in Rangoon is one of the larger 
of these, enrolling over 2400 pupils. While it is 
called a “high school,” it also houses a primary 
and middle school, whose pupils are included in 
the above figure. The high school structures are 
usually built with Government funds, as few 
localities could afford their expense, and a stand- 
ard building plan has been developed, which is 
used thruout the Union. 


Curriculum 


As is to be expected, the curriculum and 
methods of teaching in the schools are sadly out- 
dated. For the most part, they are crystallized 
versions of British content and method bey ond 
which the British themselves have gone. Emphasis 
is on the academic aspects of learning, with con- 
siderable concentration on the Three R’s. History 
is being taught primarily from a Western point 
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of view, probably being a version of the history 
taught to the teachers during the British occupa- 
tion. 

Current plans, however, call for a revision of 
the curriculum. English has been abolished as the 
language of instruction, and is now introduced 
as a subject of study in the fifth standard. The 
course of study in history now includes Burmese 
history (pr actically ignored before the war), 
and is generally more balanced in terms of world 
history than heretofore. Art, industrial arts, do- 
mestic science, vocational agriculture and physi- 
cal science are being made part of the program of 
studies and thruout the schools there is an attempt 
to introduce what is termed here “a practical 
bias.” This is a reaction against the theoretical 
and academic nature of the curriculum in the pre- 
independence schools. Burmans seem to have an 
inherent mechanical aptitude, and it is a common 
observation here that “a Burman can fix any- 
thing.” And indeed the manner in which they 
keep apparently worn-out jeeps, trucks, and buses 
converted from wartime trucks seems almost mi- 
raculous, all work done right on the street or in 
a basha hut. These people now are eager to be- 
come technically competent, to learn know-how 
as well as know-what. They want to be able to 
operate industrial and technical enterprises them- 
selves, and to develop a more balanced economy 
than the present one which was built predomi- 
nantly upon foundations of teak and rice. 


Obstacles to improvement 


The job they face is discouragingly imposing. 
Altho huge strides have already been made, this 
progress tends to be dwarfed by the magnitude of 
the yawning need. It is the task of changing from 
an Ox-cart and thatched-hut society, with human 
beings sharing the limelight as beasts of burden, 
to a twentieth-century mechanized state. It is an 
attempt to bridge centuries of progress in a gen- 
eration. Most of the people live under primitive 
conditions, in bamboo and thatch huts, tilling the 
land with methods and implements that have been 
used without change for over a thousand years. 
It has been only in the past couple of years that 
the Naga tribes in Northwest Burma have been 
prevailed upon to desist from head-hunting, and 
large numbers of people in the Kachin and Shan 
States had never known of any invention more 
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modern than the wooden plow and the wheel be- 
fore the country was overrun by mechanized war- 
fare in 1942. Abetting the handicaps to progress 
occasioned by these conditions i is the armed in- 
surgency of Karen and Communist groups, and 
the - depredations of the Chinese Nationalist forces, 
which spilled over into Burma from Yunnan Pro- 
vince when the Communists gained control in 
China. The combating of these groups has been a 
huge drain on an already overtaxed treasury, and 
freedom of movement within the country has 
been severely curtailed by disrupted communi- 
cations. 

In addition, there is the resistance to progress 
attributable to tradition, ignorance and quasi- 
religious superstition. Altho the Theravada Bud- 
dhism of Burma is, as Harvey states, “one of the 
purest faiths mankind has ever seen,” vestiges of 
primitive animism and astrology are strongly evi- 
dent in Burma. Disease is often attributed to evil 
spirits, misfortune to the Nats (capricious spirits) 
or to the stars under which one was born. There 
is the paradoxical but worldwide situation of peo- 
ple desiring progress, but strongly reluctant to 
give up age-old customs and beliefs; eager for the 
benefits of modern scientific production, but un- 
willing to trust “new-fangled” products, remedies 
or processes. Local physicians, numbers of whom 
hold European degrees, still do not trust the new 
antibiotic medications. As in other countries, in- 
cluding our own, these same attitudes of distrust 
toward change make educational innovations diffi- 
cult. A few Burmans in the field of education 
have learned that the Three R’s have no morals, 
that facts and skills may be used either for good 
or for evil; hence that good education is more than 
memorizing facts and skills. This minority, how- 
ever, has a far greater uphill struggle on its hands 
against the forces of tradition and inertia than is 
the case in the United States. 


Higher education 


This paper has until now deliberately dealt 
with the government primary, middle and high 
schools, to the exclusion of institutions of higher 
learning. Pages more could be written on this 
latter topic but a few words will have to suffice. 

There is but one University in Burma, the 
University of Rangoon. In common with the 
lower schools, it lacks adequate staff and facili- 
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ties. I.C.A. has assisted the Facuities of Engi- 
neering, Education, Medicine and Science with 
equipment and services, including several visiting 
professors from the U.S. There is also an under- 
graduate college at Mandalay, which is even more 
impoverished, but which is being improved stead- 
ily. There is a Government Technical Institute, 
again inadequately equipped and staffed, and an 
Agriculture Institute is now under construction. 
Pre-war emphasis in higher education was on the 
polite and academic aspects of learning, in the 
tradition of learning as an ornament. The present 
Government wishes to have the practical, applica- 
ble aspects stressed, but the traditional prestige 
of the academic courses, lack of know-how, and 
lack of facilities are proving to be formidable 
obstacles. Furthermore, the success of these insti- 
tutions will depend heavily upon the development 
of a sound educational program in standards one 
to nine, a fact not sufficiently appreciated as yet. 
The supply of teachers was almost non-existent 
in 1948, and it will be mamy years before suf- 
ficient numbers of adequately- prepared teachers 
will staff the schools. One-year “teachers col- 
leges” have been opened at Kanbe, Moulmein, 
Bassein, Mandalay and Kyaukpyu. An emergency 
primary teacher training program will be initi- 
ated at Meiktila in the autumn of 1953. Enrolees 
will be persons who have completed at least the 
7th standard, who will undergo a two months’ 
emergency orientation period in teacher training. 
They will then teach in primary schools for two 
years, after which time they will be brought back 
to teacher training institutions for an additional 
year of training. Before smiling incredulously at 
this, Americans should remember that it was only 
about a generation ago that it was possible for a 
high school graduate in the United States to ob- 


tain a teaching position without any further 
training. 
Quo Vadis? 

Here, then, is a new young nation which has 
launched its ship of state upon the stormy waters 
of twentieth- -century history. At the moment it 
is steering a course between what it considers 
the Scylla and Charybdis of the world’s two 
dominant ideologies, and while it is not pro- 
communist, neither is it pro-capitalist. Like most 
of us, Burmans want peace most urgently in order 
to get on with their business of rebuilding a na- 
tion. As much as any nation on earth, they know 
what war is. They have ambitious dreams, backed 
up with specific plans, but face tremendous ob- 
stacles to the realization. 

Education can help solve the problems Burma 
faces. Indeed, one may say that the major task is 
an educational one, for the improvement of this 
nation’s well-being depends upon the people’s 
learning the fundamentals of health and sanitation, 
of self-government, of agricultural and technical 
production. It is to serve these ends that Burma’s 
Education Plan was developed as an integral part 
of the Plan for a Welfare State. It is a good plan, 
tho trained persons to carry it out are at a pre- 
mium. The T.C.A. program in Burma had started 
to assist in its realization, and it is tragic to us 
here that our help could not have been continued 
for some time to come. (Burma herself requested 
termination of American aid for political reasons.) 
But the people of Burma are determined to 
achieve their objectives, with or without outside 
help, and the day will come when free public 
schools available to every child will be a reality 
here. After working w ith people like U Kaung 
and his co-workers, one cannot doubt that this 
will be so. This is a thrilling time in Burma. 








Eprtor’s Nore: Dr. McNally, on leave from his job as Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, spent 1953 
working with the Point Four program in Burma. This is the second 
part of bis article on Burma and her educational system. The “back- 
ground facts” referred to in his opening line appeared in the Decem- 
ber issue of THe NationaL EL) MENTARY PRINCIPAL. 
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Class in Education 218* 


“But how will we do it?” 

The new principal, the teachers, and many of 
the pupils were wondering. A new policy con- 
cerning lavatory and drinking fountain use was 
being formulated and was to be considered for 
final approval at the next faculty meeting. 

As the new principal stood in his office think- 
ing about the discussions led by pupils in their 
own rooms, the open discussion in assembly, 
and the committee of pupils and teachers who 
had met with him, he was suddenly interrupted. 

Mrs. New stopped at the office door. “Mr. 
Keene, I just stopped in a minute to ask how 
this new policy on fountain and lavatory use is 
going to work. Who is going to do what? When 
do we start? What if it doesn’t work?” 

When she stopped to get her breath, Mr. Keene 
answered thoughtfully, “You know, Mrs. New, 
those questions have all been discussed as we tried 
to formulate this new policy. The faculty-pupil 
committee report tomorrow afternoon should 
answer these questions. If you feel that they have 
not been answered satisfactorily, will you be 
responsible for asking that these points be clari- 
fied?” 


* List of class members is included in the Authors and 
Artists column on p. 4 
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“Dll be glad to do it,” Mrs. New replied. “It 
you don’t mind, I'd like to discuss this with the 
other teachers on my floor.” 

“That would help a great deal,’ Mr. Keene 
added as Mrs. New turned to go on down the hall 
to her own room. 

At the meeting of the faculty the next after- 

noon, Mrs. New was pleased to note that the 
faculty-pupil committee report included specific 
plans for carrying out the proposed policy. Some 
of the principles which had been considered by 
the committee in planning the details of execution 
were as follows: 


A. Everyone should be informed concerning the 
adopted (tentative) policy and the time of its 
going into effect. 

B. Everyone should know who has the definite re- 
sponsibility for executing the policy. 

C. Everyone who is affected in any way by a policy 
is morally responsible for cooperation in the 
execution until such time as revision is made. 

1. A person need not abide by a policy if he 
feels that it represents a gross violation of 
democratic or ethical principles, but he would 
be obligated to work to secure changes thru 
the proper channels. 

Every person reserves the right to attempt to 

secure changes in policies thru appropriate 

channels. 

3. The spirit of the law is more important than 

the letter. 

4. If a teacher deliberately refuses to abide by a 
policy which has been formulated and adopted 
by the faculty as a whole, disciplining of the 
teacher by the administration may be indi- 

cated. 

D. Responsibility for the execution of policy should 
be carefully delegated in accordance with a per- 
son’s competence, interests, needs, attitudes, and 
inter-personal relationships. 

E. An administrator must learn to delegate responsi- 
bilities rather than give specific directions. 

1. It is understood that the person to whom 
responsibility is delegated will keep the ad- 
ministration well informed. 

Ic is understood that the administration will, 

in turn, give aid to insure a feeling of security 

on the part of the individual who is responsible. 


nN 


_w 





Editor’s Note: This is the third in a series 
of three articles on the development of 
school policy. The articles were an out- 
growth of a year’s work by a class in 
school administration at the Univ ersity of 
Maryland. 
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‘Thus the new policy on the use of the fountains 
and lavatories was put into  peration. 

For several months this policy seemed to work 
rather well. As time went on, however, numerous 
problems thruout the school indicated the need 
for an evaluation of the whole area of pupil 
behavior. There were complaints to the principal 
from the chairmen of various committees, from 
the patrols, from some teachers, and from the 
secretary about the sloppy behavior of some of 
the children. 

As a result, the principal suggested that the 
president of the student body preside over a 
school assembly to discuss the situation. The chil- 
dren decided that each grade should prepare a 
list of suggestions to be presented at the next 
assembly by the room representative. 

At this assembly, each representative read the 
rules devised by his group. There were many 
duplications, and some rules that seemed too 
idealistic for children to live up to. After con- 
siderable discussion, the president appointed a 
committee of five children to meet with the prin- 
cipal to select those rules which would help each 
child improve his behavior. 

At the meeting of the Committee for Selecting 
and Revising the School Rules, many suggestions 
were made. After listening to these, Anne, a 
fifth grader, said, “These rules seem to fall into 
three groups. Why don’t we make three lists and 
head them The Child, The Building, and The 
Gro unds? 

The children serving on the committee looked 
at each other and nodded in agreement. “That’s 
a good idea,” remarked Lemar, the school presi- 
dent. “Will you help us, Mr. Keene?” 

Mr. Keene smilingly agreed. He picked up three 
sheets of paper, headed them as suggested, and 
proceeded to write the rules as they were read 
and approved by this special committee. 

When the rules had been listed, the committee 
chose three members to present them at the next 
assembly. “Do you think the teachers will ap- 
prove our list, Mr. Keene?” Lemar asked. 

“Perhaps they may see something we have 
put in Anne. 

“We've never done it this way before, but I'll 
present them to the faculty, if you wish. It seems 
to me that that is a good way to do it,” Mr. 
Keene commented. 


missed,” 
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Mr. Keene called a special faculty meeting to 
consider the matter so that the assembly need 
not be delayed. It was obvious that three things 
were to be evaluated in this meeting: 


. The rules set up by the children. 

. The procedure by which these rules had 
been evaluated and revised. 

. The school policy of guiding children in 
such a way that they might assume the major 
responsibility for establishing their own 
standards of behavior. 


N 


we 


When Mr. Keene presented the three lists to 
the faculty, the reactions were many and varied: 
“If the children can live up to these, we'll really 
have it easy.” 

“All this and heaven too!” 

“I can just see Norman doing all that!” 

“Imagine Trent staying w here he belongs!’ 

“W ell, let’s see what the children will do w ith 

=” 
Altho these remarks indicated some skepti- 
cism, the group agreed with Mr. Keene that each 
teacher must accept each child where he is and 
help him to attain these standards. 

Most of the teachers were accustomed to the 
procedure used in setting up standards, evaluat- 
ing, and revising them. They voiced whole- 
hearted approval because a child who has had a 
part in making rules is more likely: 


1. To understand why they are necessary 

2. To accept greater responsibility for his own 
behavior, and 

3. To develop an awareness of his responsibility 
for the behavior of the group. 


Mrs. New’s eyes brightened. “Now I know 
what you mean when you say that we use the 
democratic procedure whenever possible. You 
really help the children to establish their own 
standards of behavior.” 

“If our purpose is to develop in the child the 
ability to sense ‘The right thing, at the right 
time, in the right place, in the right way,’ we 
must allow the children not only to set up stand- 
ards, but to carry them thru w ith our guidance,” 
replied Mrs. Veteran. “It’s all right as long as we 
truly guide them.” 

“That’s why we must be willing to give them 
an opportunity to take the initiative in dealing 
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with problems within their experience. That is 
what we did this time,” Mr. Keene added. 

Miss Black, who had been silently analyzing the 
whole procedure, suddenly broke in, “Aren’t we 
adding to our faculty policy by having us review 
the committee recommendations before they are 

resented to the final assembly? This worked so 
well today that perhaps it should become a part 
of our present policy. You know we've never 
been given an opportunity to do this before.” 

“This is just one example of a modification of 
our school policy,” Mr. Keene said. “It will be 
necessary for us to continue our evaluations and 
re-evaluations, so that other changes can be made 
as we find the need for them, just as the children 
make changes in their standards.” 

The faculty members suggested that the com- 
mittee copy the rules on large charts and present 
them at the next assembly. 

The rules for behavior in the building and on 
the grounds were accepted by the children quite 
readily, but when the rules for the child’s own 
continuous conduct were presented, the vote was 
not sufficient for their adoption. The chairman 
asked for specific objections, and child after child 
named the particular rule which he felt he could 
not promise to live up to all the time. At last 
someone suggested that “I will” should be 
changed to “TI will try.” With this modification, 
the rules were adopted. 

Each child received a mimeographed copy of 
the rules, and they were posted in the halls, 
serving as a reminder, until the pattern should 
be well established. 

Some of the principles which were observed 
in the evaluation and revision of the policy were 
as follows: 


1. Evaluation should be in terms of purposes. Evalu- 
ation implies further planning and revisions of ex- 
isting policies. Continuous evaluation should be 
provided for, thru appropriate administrative ma- 
chinery (faculty meetings, committee meetings, 
administrative council, etc.). 

. Reformulation of policy grows out of evaluation 
and may necessitate a revision of both policy and 
execution. The administrative machinery should 
provide for such continuous formulation. 

. Re-evaluation of policy implies that periodic stud- 
ies by staff members and others are necessary to 
assure that policies and their operation will receive 
thoro evaluation. These periodic studies are neces- 
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sary in addition to the continuous, informal evalu- 
ation of policy. 

As Mr. Keene sat in his office thinking back 
over the year, he seemed to hear again the shrill 
voice of the fourth grader protesting, “I don’t 
see what you have to bring us in here for.” That 
had been his first big problem—learning to under- 
stand the needs of the children. 

He recalled the angry voices of teachers, “Tf he 
doesn’t enforce the rules, I don’t intend to.” 
“John, you know you aren’t supposed to eat out 
here.” That had been another big problem—help- 
ing critical individuals to use their opinions con- 
structively in working toward group concensus. 

“But how will it work?” That had been still 
another big problem—developing with the fac- 
ulty a means of executing and evaluating the 
tentative policies. 

“Ves, it will work,’ Mr. Keene mused. “We 
can make progress in discovering our needs. We 
can discuss them and work out possible solutions 
democratically. We can evaluate our policies and 
reformulate them whenever necessary.” 

“Ves, we can do a better job. 
Will we? 
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“Dad, here’s my report card. By the way, lm 
getting tired of television.” 
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Nine-year-old George faces the problem of 
whether to send fifty cents with this box top for 
“space phones” or one dollar with that one for a 
construction kit of models. When sent to the 
grocery store by his mother he is faced with a 
decision between the item with the free coloring 
book and the one that sells for three cents less. 
(Both list the same vitamin content.) 

We need to face the fact that children are 
handling more money, and at a younger age, than 
those of us who grew up in an earlier decade. 
Schools must recognize this change. Children 
from six to twelve are handling surprisingly large 
amounts of money, both for themselves and for 
their parents: 


They handle the increasing amount of money 
necessary for their school lunches, transportation, 
and school activities such as plays, trips, parties, and 
special supplies. (Do you, as a principal, realize the 
total of these “special “levies” during a semester? ) 

2. They handle money from their own allowances, 
making decisions between goods and developing 
abilities to purchase and use goods wisely or other- 
wise. Peg, in the fifth grade, who checks the dime 
store for comparable items before sending in her box 
top, is developing a buying skill of checking and 
comparing value and price. 

3. They make purchases for their families. From 
the first- -grader who purchases a loaf of bread at the 
corner grocery to the fifth- or sixth-grader who may 
be entrusted with the family shopping list because 
his mother is working at the office, elementary school 
children are spending sizeable amounts of money. 

4. They are influencing, to an increasing extent, 
the purchases of their own clothing, their own toys 
or other leisure-time equipment, and other purchases 
formerly determined largely by parents. Study in 
any magazine the ads which make an appeal to the 
children as well as to their parents! 

5. Family purchases are influenced by children’s 
wishes. A recent study sponsored by an eastern bank 
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showed that children from six to eleven believed 
that they had considerable voice in the purchases 
made by their parents. Furniture and room decora- 
tions are only one part of a long list of items. 

6. Children from nine to twelve are money -earners 
in their own right. Paper routes and baby-sitting are 
the standard occupations, but a wide variety of odd 
jobs and special services increases the volume of 
pocket change which is available for expenditures 
ranging from bubble gum to Community Chest giv- 
ing. “Salable skills” are present. Are schools willing 
to recognize this and improve them at that level, 
recognizing that work attitudes developed here in- 
fluence those in adult life? 

7. They save money for “durable” goods. This 
may be at the level of the second-grader doing with- 
out an ice cream cone for three days to send for a 
box top premium, or the fourth-grader saving for a 
punching bag to help him build muscle. Each child 
is operating on a level comparable to the teacher 
budgeting for a new TV set. Kenneth, saving money 
from his paper route to buy a bicycle, has a problem 
equivalent to his teacher’s in planning the purchase of 
a new car. In either case, the principle is the same— 
the postponement of immediate pleasures for the 
sake of future satisfactions. 


Wuat CAN THE ScHooLt Do? 


Schools across the country are helping students 
meet these new responsibilities, tho one might 
wish that their number were more significant 
percentage-wise. A few examples will indicate 
the range of activities which teachers have stimu- 
lated to meet children’s need to develop “the 
ability to purchase and use goods wisely, under- 
standing the economic consequences of their 
acts.” These activities are in almost all cases a 
part of a larger program in which the teacher is 
developing “money mindedness.” 

A clothes buyer for a large department store 
met with a seventh-grade class which was dis- 
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cussing style and quality in clothing. Various 
fabrics and their uses were discussed. The buyer 
presented the “style factor” in clothing, explain- 
ing how it was necessary for them to charge 
more for clothing with no greater wearing value 
because of their losses on stock when styles 
changed. Teachers need to remember that the 
fashion problems at this age produce personal 
problems and concern on a par with a later age 
watching the Paris fashions. The teacher buying 
a new fur coat and the fourth-grader buying a 
space suit with his own money have nearly identi- 
cal problems. 

Grocery stores were visited and managers ex- 
plained grade labeling to the students to give 
understanding of qualities. Students learned vari- 
ous can sizes and practiced estimating “cost per 
ounce” instead of saying “this can is cheaper, or 
higher” without checking size. At the meat 
counter the attendant explained grades of meat, 
showing examples of “‘marbling,” etc. Possibilities 
of lower-priced cuts were pointed out. Several 
students in this sixth-grade class were regular 
shoppers for the family, carrying a marketing list 
and making the purchases on the way from school 
so that groceries would be ready when their 
mothers arrived home from work. A record of the 
grocery purchases these students made over a 
period of two weeks dev cloped a new apprecia- 
tion in the students of what “cost of livi ing” meant. 
Some kept records of estimated pennies saved on 
items by “wise buying” and presented it to the 
class as evidence of how small savings mounted 
up over a period of weeks. “Penny savings” were 
changed into percentage savings by others. A 
role-playing experience in an intermediate class 
brought sudden realization to a group of ten- 
and ‘eleven- -year-olds of the pressure on their 
parents for money for extras. It also developed 
some positive suggestions, followed up in later 
class discussion, of ways in which agreement 
might be reached with parents by working out 
relatively definite budgets, based on estimated 
necessary expenditures. Few of the children had 
had any idea of the amount of money they spent. 
The checking became a personal research prob- 
lem. 

“Poor Purchases I Have Made” was the topic 
starting one class on an intensive study of stand- 
ards for the goods they were buying. One boy 
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had seen an ad for telephones in a comic book. 
The picture in the ad, showi ing two boys con- 
versing, with several houses betw een, had con- 
vey ed the impression that he could actually use 
it to visit with his pal who lived in the second 
block down the street. When the phone came, 
the boys recognized it as the same in principle 
as the “two cans on a string” phones they had 
made in a science project, and the plastic toys 
they could buy in local stores for a third the 
price, or order with a box top for a quarter the 
price. This and similar illustrations of poor pur- 
chases led the students to see the weakness in 
“impulse buying” and failing to read and analyze 
advertising carefully. 

A full activity unit was developed among stu- 
dents trying to establish standards and practices 
in buying. The four boys who used the bicycle 
repair article in a science magazine as a “buy er’s 
guide and checklist” in looking for used bicycles 
were developing skills and attitudes which would 
be valuable as adults. Barbara, grade three, learned 
that in the case of a particular candy, two nickel 
bars had more weight than the ten cent “economy 
size.” The specific information was probably of 
little value. It was important to her. The general- 
izations from this and like incidents will stand 
her in good stead thru life. 

“Is our thrift program realistic?”’ was answered 
in the negative by the elementary teachers in one 
school. They decided that the savings program 
alone created some unfavorable attitudes. The 
weekly savings plan was largely an enforced dis- 
cipline with compliance on the part of children. 
Teachers, as adults, could see the need for gen- 
eral saving for emergencies and old age; the chil- 
dren, unable to understand these problems, re- 
garded sav ings as merely a restriction. They did 
not see savings as thrift, with some purpose in 
mind within their span of planning. The teachers 
replanned the savings program so that it would 
include the problem of using money, of earning 
and spending wisely rather than simply taking 
some of it out of circulation. The first-grade girl 
who limited her purchases of bubble gum for 2 
week so that she might buy a toy she wanted was 
making a kind of saving within her understand- 
ing. The attitude of thrift being fun developed 
because she could look forward to enjoying the 
results of it. 
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“How do you teach about insurance in the 


fifth grade?” 
another: 


The question answered itself with 
“What insurance do students take or 
use?” 

Accident insurance in the school and on the 
playground led to discussion of accident and other 
insurance policies in the home, especially those 
relating to damage or injury from accidents that 
were realistic to children—falling out of trees or 
off garage roofs, dogs biting children or tearing 
clothing, balls going thru windows. These uses 
and values of insurance were interesting to the 
students and involved considerable study of de- 
tail. hey discussed other kinds of insurance that 
their parents carried. Here the emphasis was on 
understanding of purpose—why parents carried 
these kinds of insurance—rather than detail of 
Specific insurance. At this stage, the purpose of 
the study was to understand family problems. 
The teachers felt the details of adult insurance 
could best be left to a later period in school when 
students were approaching the time when such 
knowledge would be functional. 

“Pie graphs” took on a never-to-be forgotten 
meaning in a sixth grade when students, as a re- 
sult of their own problems in getting more money 
from their parents, got into a discussion of ex- 
penses their parents had. The teacher gave them 
some general figures for percentages of income 
spent for housing (whether owned or rented), 
food, clothing, savings and insurance, taxes, and 
like expenditures representing standard budget 
items. When the students graphed the “cuts” taken 
in the pie, the arithmetic concepts came to life. 
There was a flurry of activity in learning about 
expenditures from activity funds in school and 
similar cases in which there was sharing. The 
graphs became a way that they could use to help 
them understand problems rather than just a 
teacher assignment. 


How Can We HeEtp TeaAcuers Hetp 
CHILDREN WitH Money MANAGEMENT? 


“What can we do about it?” is the sixty-four 
dollar question in every problem. Three ap- 
proaches need to be made. Each can be done in 
“easy stages.” 


Help teachers develop an interest and a back- 
ground. 
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The NEA Journal currently carries a column 
on money management, as do other journals and 
magazines in the schools. Call the attention of 
teachers to these articles. 

Become acquainted, and get teachers ac- 
quainted, with the Consumer Education Study 
materials developed cooperatively by the Sec- 
ondary School Principals association and_ the 
National Better Business Bureau. Dev elop an in- 
terchange of references to articles in home maga- 
zines, consumer studies and reports, and other 
sources which have articles on goods used by and 
for children. Articles on presents for children, 
for example, usually give some discussion of qual- 
ity and standards along with the ideas of special- 
ists in child study as to what makes a good gift 
for a child. 

Encourage teacher attendance in summer work- 
shops and courses on money management, or 
help develop in-service education programs for 
your community. This is one of the most cer- 
tain ways to dev elop changes in classroom prac- 
tice. 


tv 


Encourage faculty to engage in pupil study 
and teacher-pupil planning. 


We all accept this as a generality, but it must 
become specific in relation to each topic or prob- 
lem. Money management is one of the many 
facets of pupil activity which lends itself to study 
by teachers who want to know their students bet- 
ter. What are the financial concerns of children? 
You will be amazed at the personal problems, 
the worries and frustrations related to getting 
and spending money. The Association for Child- 
hood Education International can provide valu- 
able material to help study children. There are 
many monographs and articles from child study 
centers of university schools of education. The 
Teacher’s Role in Pupil-Teacher Planning‘ is 
only one aaah of these. 

Don’t confuse student planning with giv ing 
the school to the students or the “W hat shall 
we do today?” approach. Teacher-pupil planning 
recognizes the existence of basic problems which 


(Continued on p. 39) 

Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Expeti- 
mentation. The Teacher’s Role in Pupil-Teacher Plan- 
ning. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1947. 37 p. 
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What About Music Reading? 


Jack McLaurin Watson 


What about music reading, indeed? Here is a 
question that has confronted music teachers in 
America—classroom teachers and music special- 
ists alike—off and on for more than a hundred 
years. As a matter of fact, music reading was a 
real issue in the six- -vear fight of Lowell Mason 
and the members of the Boston Academy of Mu- 
sic to make music a regular part of the curricu- 
lum in the public schools of Boston. The dramatic 
victory of that pioneering group has been called 
the beginning of music education in the United 
States, and it stands as eloquent testimony to the 
power of music and the strength of its advocates. 
Lowell Mason and his associates felt strongly 
about music reading; so did their adversaries. The 
issue continues still. 

It would be reckless and unrealistic to hope 
to resolve the problem in a short article in this 
magazine (or in a 100,000 word monograph, for 
that matter). But perhaps by avoiding such de- 
batable points as disciplinary value and methodo- 
logical minutiae and going directly to the act and 
process itself, we may throw a little light on this 
much debated and controversial subject. 

Thru research and experience a great deal has 
been learned about language reading, and it may 
be helpful to compare some aspects of music 
reading with the process of reading words. Both 
are symbolic processes, which means that both 


involve translating symbols into whatever the 
symbols stand for. In the very beginning, how- 


ever, one important difference must be recog- 
nized. Otherwise, we may, in setting up parallels 
between the two tvpes of reading, over-gen- 
eralize points of agreement, and in so doing fail 
to take full advantage of what is known about 
the language-reading process. 


Edw ard Bailey Birge. History of Public School Mu- 





Eprror’s Note: Why an article on music read- 
ing? Here is the author’s comment in the letter 
which accompanied his article: “At first glance 
the topic might seem too specialized for princi- 
pals to be interested in it, but music reading 
is an integral part of any music program. And 
it’s likely to be a big point of argument that 
almost any principal will be drawn into at 
some point. As you read thru the piece you 
can see that it affects all phases of the music 
program.” 











The semanticists tell us that words stand for 
things and classes of things and qualities. When 
we read we think about the things and the ideas 
the words stand for. So, in teaching reading, the 
teacher works to get her students to concentrate 
on the meaning of the words rather than on the 
words themselves. 

What do the symbols of music stand for? 
Sounds, organized and expressive sounds. That 
is all. Research into the literal meaning of music 
has shown clearly that while music can and does 
convey mood, it cannot communicate actual ideas 
and information about things. It is sheer mumbo- 
jumbo to suggest that reading notes is primarily 
a matter of bringing out the meaning of the 
music. 

Of course, notes have names. But it is not the 
names that are important; it is what they stand 
for—the music itself. When you look at the first 
notes of “The Star Spangled Banner,” for ex- 
ample, you could think their names—f, d, b-flat, 
d, f, b- flat. But that is note spelling and would 
almost certainly interfere with your imagining 
the actual sound of the music the notes represent. 
Unfortunately, this approach to music reading 
is still prevalent. Symbols of music, we must al- 
ways remember, stand for expressively organized 
sounds. How are they organized? Essentially the 
same as words are organized—to convey ideas. 


sic in the United States. Philadelphia: Oliver Ditson Pa te : 
Company. 1937. p. 55. But it is important to recognize that they are 
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musical ideas, not verbal. Individual notes (rep- 
resenting specific sounds) are grouped into small 


units, 
The 


and these units into larger units, and so on. 
bases underlying organization are 
aesthetic and expressive principles operating in 
terms of psychological and physical systems of 
melodic, harmonic, 


music 


and rhythmic expectations. 
But let’s not climb that abstraction ladder. Let’s 
get back to music symbols and what they should 
mean to the reader. 

The semanticists warn against confusing the 
svmbol with what it stands for. Hayakawa says, 

“The map is not the territory.”? ! No, the word 
is not the thing, the map is not the territory and 
the note is not the music. 

It may well be that confusion of notes with 
music has had considerable to do with the con- 
fusion and conflict over music reading. On the 
one hand, it has encouraged an over-emphasis on 
note naming and spelling, and senseless drill on 
the various aspects of music symbolism. At the 
same time, this over-concern with the mechanical 
has tended to slight the heart of the matter, the 
music itself. Whenever this mechanistic approach 
has become too dominant, critics and reformers 
have come along, and, seeing the unfortunate 
results of such a non-musical approach, have 
recognized that something should be done and 
have swung into action. But instead of getting at 
the real cause, they have attacked music notation 
itself. “Let’s not bother about notation, but let’s 
teach songs and music itself,” they have said. 
Then, when the onesidedness and superficiality 
of this relatively nonintellectual procedure have 
been revealed, the “noters” have again come into 
power. And so the teaching of music has fluctu- 
ated between the two opposing points of view 
about music reading—learning music by note or 
learning music by rote. This is, no doubt, over 
simplification of the problem. But the point is 
this: the two—music symbolism (or notation) 
and music itself—must each be kept in its proper 
place. 

First things come first—music is the heart of 
music. It is the end, and notation is merely the 
means. Long before notes and staffs and clefs 
were developed, man had music, just as he had 
poetry long before he had any method of notat- 


Action. New York: 


1948. p. 16. 


2S. I. Hayakawa. Language in 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
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ing or composing it. In the world today, there 
are still primitive cultures with their own music 
and poetry and no corresponding systems of 
notation. There is no question about it: beautify! 
music does exist and is possible without musical 
literacy (the ability to read and notate music), 
But without this ability we are sev erely restricted 
in our range of musical activities. This means 
that music reading should be viewed for what 
it is—a very convenient tool and a means to wider 
and deeper experiences with music. And that 
word experience may well be a clue to the prob- 
lem. 

Some language experts say that the only thing 
that can be communicated is experience—for the 
speaker and the listener, and the reader, too. Isn't 
it just as true for reading music? In learning to 
read music, a child (or an adult for that matter) 
is concerned essentially with two aspects of 
sound: (1) pitch, which means the degrees of 
highness and lowness and patterns resulting from 
pitch variation, and (2) rhythm, which has to 
do with relative stress and duration and the re- 
sulting patterns. Notes, or rather notes in combi- 
nation with other music symbols, therefore, rep- 
resent sounds and sound patterns fixed both in 
pitch and rhythm. Music reading, then, consists 
of seeing the symbols and immediately thinking 
and reproducing (by singing or by playi ing an 
instrument) the specific sounds and sound pat- 
terns which the symbols represent. This means 
that the individual sound patterns must be repro- 
duced accurately, both in pitch and in rhythm. 

Weare not born with these rhythmic and tonal 
patterns in our heads. Neither do they come to 
us thru any process of osmosis or clairvoyance. 
They come to us from experience and only thru 
experience. So in learning to read music, as in 
learning to read language, we must build a vo- 
cabulary based upon direct experience. With lan- 
guage, the vocabulary consists of words and 
groups of words. With music, it consists of tonal 
and rhythmic patterns. 

In teaching language we begin with familiar 
and frequently-used words or take steps to make 
sure that students are familiar with the meanings 
of the words before the written symbols for the 
words are introduced. In this way, children are 
helped to make the association between the 
printed symbol and what it represents. With 
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music reading, the procedure should be essen- 
tially the same. Actually, Lowell Mason pre- 

scribed this teaching procedure for the school 

children of Boston nearly a hundred and twenty- 

five years ago when he wrote, “. . . teach sounds 

before signs...” 

From a practical point of view, what does all 
this add up to in terms of suggestions for teach- 
ing music reading? To begin with, we can see 
to it that children are given experience with 
sound patterns before they begin to study the 
sy mbols that stand for these patterns. This means 
a great deal of experience with live music: mak- 
ing it on all kinds of instruments, improvised and 
real; singing various kinds of songs and song 
fragments; making up songs and instrumental 
pieces and many different kinds of rhythmic 
chants; always feeling the on- -goingness of music, 
whether playing, dancing, singing, making up 
music, or just quietly listening to it. It means 
living with music; using it as a natural expression 
of moods and feelings; listening to it on the radio 
and television, at church, at school, at the movies. 
It means noticing likenesses and differences in 
music: in the way it moves, in its moods, textures, 
and styles—in its harmony, melody, rhythm, in 
phrases, sections, and larger parts. It means notic- 
ing differences between church music and dance 
music, folk music and art music, vocal music and 
instrumental music. 

We can take a tip from the semanticists and 
make sure that we never confuse the note with 
the music. First, last, and always, our chief con- 
cern will be with the music. Then, when we 
introduce the musical score, it will be as a picture 
of that which is already familiar and a part of us. 
As we teach music reading, we will see to it that 
the students are not pushed and hurried along, 
but in their own stride and in their own time 
develop associations between note patterns and 
thythmic and tonal patterns. We will not em- 
ploy senseless abstract drill, but will see to it that 
all exercise and practice grow directly out of 
music and are always handled in a musical fash- 
ion. We will use all kinds of devices and tech- 
nics and approaches to help students develop 


‘Waldo S. Pratt, Ed. Groves Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, American Supplement. New York: The Mac- 
millan C Lompany. 1944. p. 333- 
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ready facility in quick and accurate association 
of symbol and sound, but we will strive con- 
stantly for live, expressive, and musically ap- 
pealing sound. 

In sum, we will see to it that music reading 
is not a drill imposed for its own sake, but that 
it comes as an integral part of the musical experi- 
ences and serves to strengthen and expand and 
enrich the entire range of the music program. 


Economics 


“Box Top” 


(Continued from p. 36) 


must be dealt with in the school, but realizes 
that the approach and the materials to solve the 
problem will vary from one school to another. 


3. Work with your community. 


Parent-teacher groups, social service agencies, 
youth organizations—all have an interest in this 
problem. ‘Call on these groups for help as special- 
ists and resource people. Numerous business 
groups can be called on for special help. Are 
there people in banks, in the insurance business, 
in retail merchandising who are interested and 
can help? They have a direct interest. The stu- 
dent who is a good buyer today can tomorrow 
become the sales person who takes an interest 
in merchandise and gives intelligent answers to 
questions of purchasers. The booklet, Fifty 
Teachers To A Classroom,? gives suggestions for 
organizing community resources to help the ele- 
mentary school. 

You, as an elementary principal, are the key- 
stone in any program to enable youth to “know 
how to purchase and use goods intelligently, un- 
derstanding both the values received and the 
economic consequences of their acts’—a goal 
stated by the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association and gen- 
erally accepted by school people and the public. 
The responsibility for encouraging teachers to 
fulfill this responsibility and for providing them 
with leadership rests on the building principal. 


2 Metropolitan School Study Council. Fifty Teac bers 
To A Classroom. New York: Macmillan Co. 1950. 
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CONNECTICUT 


The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the state of Connecticut is organizing a 
study of the professional status of the elementary 
principals in the state. By means of a statew ide 
survey, the group plans to determine its present 
status in such areas as salaries, preparational level, 
job analysis, legal status, and the like. This infor- 
mation will be compiled in pamphlet form and 
distributed. 


FLORIDA 


Florida will be host to the Southeastern Confer- 
ence of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals at the spring meeting. The conference 
will be held at the Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
April 1-3. The theme of the program will be 
“Basic Needs of Today’s Children.” In selecting 
this theme the group had in mind the 3 R’s and 
the basic needs of the schools. In the various dis- 
cussion groups, members will consider such things 
as curriculum needs, cultural needs, health, emo- 
tional and social needs. 

An action program of significance to elemen- 
tary education in Florida was adopted by the 
Executive Board of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals at a conference held at 
the University of Florida last spring. The pro- 
gram involves a statewide study of the platform 
for action set up in the Department’ s publication, 
You Are Invited to Help Make National Policies. 
The study is being made in cooperation with the 
Florida Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 
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IOWA 


Des Moines. The Des Moines Elementary 
School Principals’ Club is engaged in helping to 
formulate an educational platform for the Des 
Moines public schools. The program involves 
workshops, committee meetings, and lunchroom 
discussions. Teachers, administrators, and the lay 
public will pool their thoughts to suggest the 
best possible school program. 


KANSAS 


The conference of the South Central District 
of Elementary School Principals is to be held 
March 25-27 at the State Teachers College in 
Emporia, Kansas. 

The theme for the conference will be “Ex- 
panding Horizons for the Elementary Schools,” 
and the following areas will be considered: 1) 
What part shall personnel play? 2) What part 
shall the community play? 3) What part shall the 
curriculum play? 


MICHIGAN 


Standards for the Elementary School Principals 
of Michigan is the second publication growing 
out of a statewide study of the principalship. It is 
presented in the form of a progress report on 
the following major areas: standards, personal 
qualifications, the job, and salary. 

Copies are available at 50 cents apiece, and may 
be ordered from the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Michigan Education Associa- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan. 
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TENNESSEE 


A statewide principals’ study council has been 
set Up in Tennessee. It is sponsored by the Ten- 
nessee Department of Education with the co- 
operation of the University of Tennessee and the 
state colleges. 

The purpose of the organization is to provide 
channels thru which principals can develop pro- 


fessionally. Thru this council, principals have an 
opportunity to: 1) work with other educational 
groups to develop a unified program of public 
education; 2) contribute ideas and share promis- 
ing practices with other members of the Council 
and with the public; 3) continue to prov ide lead- 
ership in curriculum development; 4) share re- 
sults of research in solving common problems; 
;) carry forward a program of public relations; 
6) engage in a program of teacher education and 
teacher recruitment. 


National Department 


ANNUAL MEETING FOR 1955 


The Annual Meeting of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals i in 1955 will be held 
at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago, Illinois, March 
17, 18, and 19. There will be further announce- 
ments about this meeting in forthcoming issues 
of Tur NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


“The Public and the Education of Young Citi- 
zens” is the theme for the 13th Annual Confer- 
ence to be held at Northwestern University, July 
5-16, 1954. Detailed plans for this conference are 
being worked out by the School of Education at 
Northwestern University under the direction of 
Dean FE. T. McSwain. The timely theme will be 
treated in a series of general sessions with promi- 
nent speakers, and a number of study groups un- 
der excellent leadership. A folder giving detailed 
plans for the conference, including a registration 
blank, will be sent to all member of the Depart- 
ment in the near future. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCE 





“The Leadership Role of the Elementary School 
Principal” will be the theme for the regional con- 
ference to be sponsored by the Department at the 
Hotel Statler in Boston, Massachusetts, May 6-8, 
1954. [he program will be composed of general 
sessions with outstanding speakers, and a number 
of group discussions on topics of pertinent inter- 
est related to the conference theme. Further an- 
nouncements about this meeting will be sent to 
all members of the Department in the New Eng- 
land area. 


NEW YEARBOOK COMMITTEE MEMBER 


Raymond Ebaugh, principal of the Whittier 
School, Royal Oak, Michigan, and president of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the Michigan Education Association, is the 
newly -elected member of the Department’s Year- 
book Committee. 


-C.R.S. What it does for YOU— 


The CHILDREN’S READING SERVICE — 
Your Central Purchasing Source for books 
of all publishers and records of all manu- 
facturers. 

Our facilities enable schools to combine ALL purchases 
into ONE order for ONE shipment and ONE invoice 
and to thus obtain maximum quantity discount. C.R.S. 
also offers: 


e ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR SUP- 
PLEMENTARY READING (Kg. to Grade 9) 


Lists 1000 children’s books of more than 40 publishers, 
arranged by topics and school grade levels. 


e ANNOTATED LIST OF PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS (Kg. to Senior High School) 


Lists over 1200 carefully chosen recordings, arranged 
by subject areas and grade groups. 

e YOUNG FOLKS BOOK CLUB 
Offers each month a selection of books chosen by 
children for children—at substantial savings on 
regular retail prices. 

e BOOK EXHIBITS 
Provide school personnel with an opportunity to in- 
spect books before placing requisitions. 


Request Lists and Full Details 
About Our Services! 


CHILDREN’S READING SERVICE 
1078 St. John’s Place e Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
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YOUR MAGAZINE FOR APRIL. 


“Effective Written Communication” is ‘the 
theme for the April issue of THe Nationa Eve- 
\IENTARY Principac. In the April magazine you 
will find articles on handbooks for parents, hand- 
books for teachers, handbooks for secretaries, use 
of the bulletin board, helps for writing. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


We still have in stock a few copies of (1) the 
Annotated Bibliography of the First Fifteen 
Yearbooks of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, and (2) the Annotated Bibli- 
ography of the Last Twelve Yearbooks (16 thru 
27). These bibliographies should be of particular 
value to persons looking for material on specific 
topics in elementary education. 

The regular charge for the two bibliographies 
would be $1.25. To close out the stock, we are 
offering both publications for a total cost of 50 
cents. Order from the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. € 





“Write on Me’’ 
Se OUTUNE GLOBE 





G203, 20” Project-Problem-Activity-Globe 
Accuracy with simplicity. Land areas in black outlined 
in yellow, water areas in light blue. Metal globe with 
chalk-writing surface. Adjustable meridian. Scale 400 
miles to the inch. 

Write for circular Gic 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Maps—Globes 


5235 Ravenswood Ave.. 


~Charts—Atlases 








Chicago 40, Ill. 


DEPARTMENT READING PROJECT 


George Reynolds, principal of the Cumberland 
School, Great Neck, New York, and Mrs. Ly. 
Verne Walker, Elementary School Supervisor, 
District of Columbia public schools, will repre- 
sent the Department on a joint committee with 
the National School Public Relations Association 
to advise in the preparation of a bulletin for par- 
ents dealing with problems in reading at the 
elementary school level. Members of the Con- 
mittee representing the NSPRA are Helen Berter- 
mann, principal of Schiel School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Mrs. Clara S. Brill, primary teacher in 
Wilmington, Delaware. Dr. Nila Banton Smith, 
New York University, will serve as a consultant 
to the Committee. 

The publication which is being planned will 
serve as a companion piece to Happy Journey to 
help parents become better acquainted with the 
school program for the improvement of learning. 
The purpose of the bulletin will be to help par- 
ents understand some of the problems of teaching 
reading, with special emphasis on the primary 
level. It will aim to help parents understand why 

children do not learn to read the first day of 
school and to see some of the whys and where- 
fores of the readiness and background programs. 
It will suggest some things which parents may do 
to help children—and perhaps include some warn- 
ings about things they should not do. 
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Teachers in Leon County have been rated since 
1946. The appraisal sheet used for this purpose covers 
the following items: personal fitness, work habits, 
scholarship and professional growth, teaching effec- 
tiveness and social consciousness. These criteria were 
adopted by the school board after an extensive study 
of rating systems in other communities. Rating is 
done by the building principal after a conference 
with each other. 

Our rating system has a two-fold purpose. First, 
it is a means of rewarding teachers who render valu- 
able service. Second, it tends to bring about a higher 
standard of teaching. 

There are three primary objections to the rating 
program in Leon County. (1) Each teacher is 
checked according to what the principal thinks. Even 
if the principal is conscientious and impartial, he is 
still using his own judgment. (2) Rating of the 
teacher by the principal creates a barrier between 
the two. She will not go to him for help if she 
feels he may consider her problems a weakness and 
rate her accordingly. (3) Rating tends to increase 
rivalry and jealousy within the faculty. 

Our adoption of the rating system has brought 
about marked improvements. Teachers have given 
more attention to personal fitness. Work habits have 
improved tremendously. Teachers have taken a 
keener interest in professional growth and in their 
social responsibility to the community. The greatest 
improvements have been seen in teaching effective- 
ness. More time has been spent on locating and 
organizing materials. Greater efforts have been made 
to understand children and to aid them with their 
individual problems. Classrooms have become more 
attractive. More effective use has been made of the 
library, visual aids and local resources. 

W. V. Ashmore, Principal 
Kate Sullivan School 
Tallahassee, Florida 


We in the Denver schools feel that teachers should 
be rated. We feel, in addition, that this rating should 
be done by principals. Criteria for rating are listed 
on our teacher-service-appraisal blank. They include 
personality, personal appearance, physical health, 
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The question: Should teachers 
be rated? If so, by whom, and 
for what purposes? 











emotional stability, initiative, ability to work with 
others, reliability, ability to stimulate learning, sym- 
pathetic understanding of children, ability to con- 
trol, professional growth, community relationships. 
A committee of teachers and administrators devel- 
oped the teacher-service-appraisal blank. 

The most important purpose of the rating card is 
to help improve the quality of teaching. We feel that 
a cooperative rating between the principal and the 
teacher serves to develop both. And, if it is fair in 
nature, it should serve to improve both the teaching 
and the administration. 

Our rating procedures apply to probationary teach- 
ers only. The primary use is for the improvement of 
teaching or for the measurement of success in teach- 
ing. In some schools, teachers participate in the rating 
process and it is the joint responsibility of the prin- 
cipal and the teachers. 

Kenneth E. Oberholtzer 
Superintendent of Schools 
Denver, Colorado 


As a novice teacher, I well remember that the 
words “teacher rating” worried me. Today, thanks 
to one of my first principals who used a rating 
system based on classroom observation and personal 
conference, I readily acknowledge its merits. 

Yes, I firmly believe that teachers should be rated. 
Actually, they are rated constantly by pupils and by 
parents as well as by professional “raters.” This latter 
type of rating should be done by supervisory per- 
sonnel who are well trained to judge a teacher’s quali- 
fications and performance. I have a strong personal 
feeling that self-evaluation should also be a part of 
any rating system. 

Criteria for rating teachers should include personal 
qualifications, academic and professional preparation, 
and both educational and non-school experience. 
Most important, but somewhat more difficult to 
evaluate, are criteria related to classroom perform- 
ance: teaching skills, classroom management, and 
understanding of children. Careful observation and 
thoughtful analysis are necessary in rating these 
factors. 
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Criteria for rating should be based on sound edu- 
cational principles and practices, and based upon 
reliable research. The administration undoubtedly 
has the greater share in establishing criteria. But the 
teaching staff, perhaps working thru committees, 
can make worthwhile contributions. And excellent 
ideas can often be obtained from parents and pupils. 
Teacher-ratings, properly evaluated, can be used to 
determine a teacher’s placement, tenure, and, in our 
state, promotional salary increments which are re- 
ceived after the last automatic salary step. However, 
to me, the most important use is to help the indi- 
vidual teacher to make the highest possible achieve- 
ment as a teacher and as a person, to point out 
strengths as well as weaknesses, and to help overcome 
the weaknesses. The final result should be not only 
better teachers but better classrooms and schools, and 
better citizens coming from them to take their places 
in the community. 
Martha T. Mallinson, Teacher 
Fifth Grade, Pomeroy School 
Cortland, New York 


In our system, supervisors and supervising princi- 
pals share responsibility for judging teaching effi- 
ciency. Because of the increasing size of our teaching 
staff and because of his own heavy administrative 
schedule, our superintendent feels he should not 
assume the entire responsibility for judging teachers. 
He feels that a file of reliable information should be 
kept for future reference. It is not used to determine 
salary increases. 

Principals are expected to make three recorded 
visits to each classroom. A record of observations 
is made in triplicate—one for the superintendent, 
one for the principal, and one for the teacher. 
These records are frank statements based on observa- 
tion and are discussed with the teacher during the 
conference following the visit. 

In the spring each principal and supervisor is asked 
to complete an evaluation card for each teacher under 
his supervision. This evaluation card, which was de- 
veloped cooperatively, lists ten desirable personal 
and professional qualities plus teaching performance. 
In addition, there is space for indicating weak and 
strong points of the teacher. Principals use these cards 
in various ways before completing them. The ma- 
jority discuss them with teachers so that teachers 
know what qualities are looked for and have an op- 
portunity to evaluate themselves. 

With three classroom observations by the principal, 
an additional one or two by the supervisors, plus the 
instructor evaluation card filled out by the principal 
and supervisor, our administrator feels he has a fair 
sampling of information about each teacher. He, in 
turn, visits anyone he is particularly concerned about. 
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All this information is filed from year to year for 
future reference. 

Rating such as ours can be a protection and help 
to the teacher as well as to the supervisory staff, 4 
visit once or twice before a written observation js 
made gives the teacher opportunity for self-evalua- 
tion and improvement, and helps to put her at ease, 
Also, the principal or supervisor can help the teacher 
with his weak points. Rating should not establish one 
pattern to which a teacher must conform with conse- 
quent stifling of initiative and individuality. 

In fairness to the child, no school system can ignore 
incompetence if it exists. It is our duty to promote 
in-service growth and self-evaluation. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Lee, Principal 
Annie Tallent School 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


In these days of shortages of teaching personnel 
and of inadequate educational facilities, when teach- 
ers must carry extremely heavy responsibilities, it 
behooves us to release for maximum use the creative 
ability of every teacher. Those who are responsible 
for leadership in education will be the first to admit 
that we are not using to the fullest the power of the 
teaching staff. Any plan for the appraisal of teaching 
should help teachers to release and use their capacity 
for growth. 

Some school administrators and supervisors believe 
that teacher rating is one way of stimulating growth. 
But the term “teacher rating” has come to imply the 
passing of judgment on the work of teachers by 
persons who assume superior knowledge about teach- 
ing procedures and activities. Since those who rate 
the teachers see them at work only occasionally, it 
is assumed also that the periods observed are typical, 
and that those who observe the teaching are able to 
give an accurate estimate of the total effectiveness 
of each teacher’s work. So much has to be assumed 
in “teacher rating” that it has doubtful value as a 
means of improving teaching skill. 

Growth in teaching skill seems to follow a path of 
increased participation by teachers in a program of 
appraisal and evaluation of teaching procedures and 
children’s learning. Such evaluation becomes an on- 
going, cooperative activity rather than a rating based 
upon previous performance. 

The criteria for appraising the teacher's work 
should grow out of the philosophy which the school 
personnel has developed in a cooperative wav and 
which has been accepted by all concerned. To do 
a satisfactory job, teachers should participate im 
determining the goals of education, in making plans 
to attain them, in trving out the plans, in evaluating 
results and modifying both plans and goals, and in 
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selecting new goals to be attained in a long-range 
plan for growth and improvement. 

Superintendents, principals, and supervisors have 
responsibility for helping the staff members to 
develop skill in evaluating both teaching procedures 
and child growth. Conferences in which the evalua- 
tion takes place should leave the impression that they 
were held for the purpose of thinking thru teaching 
procedures and improving learning—not merely to 
satisfy the administrators. 

The conference should aim to get at the teacher’s 
analysis, and the emphasis should be on experiences 
that were successful. Questions will gradually focus 
attention upon phases of the work which can be 
improved and ways in which improvement can be 
made. Telling teachers what should be done will not 
serve the purpose. The conference should rather help 
the teacher to discover, thru thoughtful analysis, 
technics and procedures which would be more 
effective in a given situation. 

If teachers are to achieve their growth potential, 
they must became proficient in thinking on the job, 
in analy zing their teaching, and in deciding what 
was effective and what was wasteful effort. The only 
justifiable purpose for evaluating teaching is to im- 
prove teaching so that learning will be more effec- 
tive and teachers will receive greater satisfaction 
from their work. Those who lack the ability to do a 


satisfying job will soon recognize the fact and seek 
employment in a field for which they are better 
fitted. 
Merle Gray, Director 
Elementary Education 
Hammond Public Schools 
Hammond, Indiana 


Pointers for Faculty Meetings 


(Continued fron p. 21) 


It should inspire him to new zeal in his field, 
make him happy and more contented with his 
lot, and stimulate eagerness for creative work. It 
should help remove any feeling of aloneness and 
discouragement and strengthen the confidence 
that comes from marching shoulder to shoulder 
with so many worthy people engaged in the 
same calling. 

Jane Mervin Hornpurcer 

Former eighth-grade teacher 

Kinston, North Carolina 
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WE LISTENED AND LEARNED 


In conducting extensive field research, we listened to 
teachers’ problems in the teaching of English. We 
learned what teachers want in English textbooks. 


Teachers favor English textbooks with: 


e Short, independent learning situations. 


e A flexible program which is easily adapted to 
e Exercises and activities which are based on 


A pupil’s handbook for ready reference in- 
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SUPERVISION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. By Epwin H. Reeper. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1953. 386 p. $4.00. 


Differing in kind rather than in degree from most 
other books in its field, this one tackles head on those 
problems over which intelligent, conscientious, demo- 
cratic supervisors lost most sleep. “How can I help 
Miss Jones improve her teaching of reading, when 
she’s as smart as I am, and when she knows more 
about teaching reading that I do?” “How can I lead 
my faculty to solve our problems, when I don’t know 
the answers myself?” “Why don’t we usually teach 
even as well as we know how to teach?” 

Accepting as his major premise the concept that 
teaching is a non-repetitive, creative process, the 
author holds that solid improvement in the educa- 
tional program can result only thru cooperative, 
creative action by the individual school professional 
team, consisting of principal and teachers. To this 
team, each member makes a unique but equally esti- 
mable contribution. From the team, he draws the 
security he must have, if he is to be emotionally free 
to experiment and to explore new fields for himself. 
It is against this background of faculty group rela- 
tionships that the unique function of the principal 
as a democratic leader is examined. 

Altho drawing heavily on recent developments in 
the fields of group dynamics and of the sociological 
motivations of people, as well as from his own long 
experience in education, the author has maintained 
thruout the book a high degree of unity of view- 
point. Seldom do we find a work dealing with both 
principles and practices wherein the two grow so 
naturally each from the other. If it receives the 
thoughtful study it deserves, this book should go far 
toward improving the quality of democratic leader- 
ship in our elementary schools. 

Paut H. Van Ness, Principal 
Central Avenue School 
Newark, New Jersey 
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PARENTS GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL CON. 
FERENCES. ComMiurree or PARENTS IN TH 
Parents CouNcIL ON INSTRUCTION, Arlington 
County Public Schools, Arlington, Vi irginia, 
12 p. (Price: $0.30 in stamps. Order from C. 
Glen Hass, Arlington County Public Schools, 
1426 North Quincy, Arlington 7, Virginia.) 


The authors of this booklet, as a committee of 
parents in the schools of Arlington, Virginia, have 
made an invaluable contribution to the children and 
grown-ups of their own community. At the same 
time, their pioneering efforts are significant to a 
larger circle of parents and educators struggling 
frustrately, with ineffective pupil- Teporting systems, 

Very convincing are the statistics compiled frem 
questionnaires circulated to parents participating in 
“the conference type” of pupil reporting. Only 2.7 
percent did not care for conferences, while 77.3 per- 
cent favored the conference method and an addi- 
tional 9.7 percent wanted both conferences and 
reports. 

This guide is designed to answer the most fre- 
quently asked questions. “Why, when, and how” are 
outlined for parents, teachers, ‘and pupils. Their plan 
schedules four reporting periods during the year, 
alternating conferences with written reports. The 
clear and direct message is most effectively told. 
Amusing and revealing line drawings illustrate action 
phases of the program. Surely, this guide, reflecting 


intensive study by a group of parents, must be a real 


factor in the success of Arlington’s verture. 


TEACHING CHILDREN ARITHMETIC. By 
Rosert Lee Morton. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett Company. 1953. 566 p. $4.50. 


Dr. Morton has designed this book for teachers 
and students in teachers colleges. In simple and direct 
language, he explains what constitutes a modern arith- 
metic program in the primary, intermediate, and 
upper grades. He emphasizes the importance of guid- 
ing children’s learning thru vital personal experiences 
involving number and quantity. He points out the 
need for individualizing teaching to insure the thrill 
of success for each child. He shows, specifically, 
how this may be done to avert dismal feelings of 
frustration in typical classes with great spread 
ability and maturity. 

The organization of Teaching Children Arithmetic 
is unique and practical. The material is presented in 


separate chapters topically and in graded sequence, J 


so that continuity is easily apparent to the reader. 
After a first reading, or intensive study, the book 
will serve as an invaluable handbook, outlining recent 
developments in this field. 

Administrators, too, will welcome the concrete 
and, at the same time, comprehensive characteristics 
of this volume—the contribution of a noteworthy 
authority who holds a “grass roots” point of view. 
NATIONAL 
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CURRICULUM IN THE MODERN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. By Roserr H. Beck, 
Warrer W. Cook, Notan C. Kearney. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1953. 584 p. $6.60. 


The perspective developed in this book for under- 
sanding fully the modern elementary school cur- 
riculum is outstanding. Against an excellently devel- 
oped psy chological and _ historical background, it 
resents, in Part One, a synthesis of material fre- 
quently: found in separate courses on teaching read- 
ing, arithmetic, measurement and evaluation, and the 
like. This treatment increases its values for the class- 
room teacher and the parent. Part Two classifies and 
describes various types of curricula—their content, 
strengths, and limitations. In narrative form, Part 
Three gives the real life story of elementary educa- 
tion in three different communities. The reader 
grows to know personally Marion Johnson, teacher 
ina small school, 25 miles from a city. A large city 
situation is seen thru the eyes of Herbert Zan who 
approaches a new position as a teacher in the sixth 
grade. Maxine Schmidt, as a newly appointed super- 
visor, has an opportunity to try out recently-acquired 
ideas about permissive ways of guiding and helping 
teachers. 

Altogether, the intimate feeling and the scope pre- 
sented in this book are remarkable. It can be read, 


truly, both backwards and forwards with tremendous 
profit. In fact, the reviewer read it mostly backwards 
with an increasing interest! 


WHEN CHILDREN FACE CRISES. By 
Gerorce J. Mour, M.D. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates. 1952. 49 p. 40¢. 


Watching children cope with their everyday 
problems often prompts interesting and humorous 
appraisal on the part of adults. To many of us, child- 
hood dilemmas may seem inconsequential. Yet the 
attitudes dev eloped by children are persistent, and 
determine, to a large extent, effectiveness in meeting 
crises later as adults. Parents and teachers can help 
children build the strength and confidence needed 
for facing present and future emergencies. 

Dr. Mohr treats simply and adequately some ways 
of handling childhood anxiety in the following spe- 
cific situations: when parents are ill, when children 
are ill, when parents part, death, uncertainties in mili- 
tary crises. 

Many helpful examples bring meaning and life to 
basic points, and each of the delightful illustrations 
by Seymour Fleishman tells a composite story in it- 
self. This is timely and highly recommended reading. 

Roserta BARNES 


Book Review Editor 
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April 18-23: The 1954 Study Conference of tf 
plier ine ft for Childhood Education Inte : 
tional. St. Paul, Minnesota. 

a rae g, 

regrary 13 Arm Mening Deparens of May 6: Regional Meng, North Dil 
City, hve: Fos Department of Meena School Princdll 

NEA. Boston, Massachusetts. 

March 25-27: Conference of clementary school July 5-16: Thirteenth Annual Conference on Ele 
atin, South Central District, Emporia, . - 
teeny mentary Education sponsored by the Depart 

ment of Elementary School Principals. North 

April 1-3: Conference of elementary school western University (downtown campus), Chie 
principals, Southeast District. St. Petersburg, cago, Illinois. 
sennicons June 20—July 10: National Training Laboratory 

April 12-15: Second Regional Instructional Con- in Group Development. Gould Academy, 
ference, NEA. Minneapolis, Minnesota. Bethel, Maine. 


roms | GROWTH in ARITHMETIC 


ABOUT A developmental program for grades 1-8 that 


@ builds children’s confidence in their own ability to solve THE PROGRAM: 
problems, motivates them to increased learning through 


+ : Let’s Count (readiness) 
satisfaction and success ... 


Number Books 1 and 2 
Textbooks for grades 3-8 

Test Booklets for grades 3-8 
Arithmetic Workbooks for grades 3-8 
Notes for the Arithmetic Teacher 
Outline for Teaching Arithmetic 





@ promotes inventive, resourceful thinking with numbers, 
encouraging children to think it out for themselves 


@ meets individual needs—serving the slow learner, still 
challenging the gifted .. . 


@ provides maximum opportunity for pupils and maximum THE AUTHORS: 
efficiency for teachers. Thousands of schools have found John R. Clark 
this true—is yours one of them? Charlotte W. Junge 
Harold E. Moser 
Rolland R. Smith 
Caroline Hatton Clark 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 


Request complimentary “Notes for the 
Arithmetic Teacher” from 


@ WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
he 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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